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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 

Mr. OLmstTEp, pursuing his investigations, 
reaches Norfolk, Virginia. He describes the 
natural advantages of this port, with its safe 
and commodious harbour, and those of the 
back country, which, in mildness of climate, 
fertility of soil, variety of productions, and 
geographical extent, surpass those of the 
country in the neighbourhood of New York 
in the proportion of three to one. Notwith- 
pie however, its being so highly fa- 
voured by nature in every respect, he repre- 
sents Norfolk as the most miserable, sorry 
little seaport town it is possible to see. Be- 
yond the existence of an agency for the 
transhipment of s, for Supp ying the 
needs of vessels which are compelled to take 
refuge in the harbour, there is nothing like 
commercial movement pale eae 

He gives the following outline of the views 
of the Virginians in commercial matters : 

vg Singularly simple, child-like ideas about 
commercial success you find among the 
Virginians, even among the merchants them- 
selves. The agency by which commodities 
are transferred from the producer to the con- 
sumer they seem to look upon as a kind of 
swindling operation, They do not see that 
the merchant acts a useful part in the com- 
munity, or that his labour can be other than 
selfish and malevolent. They speak angrily of 
New York, as if it fattened on the country 
without doing the country any good in re- 
turn. They have no idea that it is their busi- 
ness that the New-Yorkers are doing; and 
that whatever tends to facilitate it, and make 
it simple and secure, is an increase of their 
wealth, by diminishing the costs and lessen- 
ing’ the losses upon it. 








“They gravely demand why the Govern- 
ment mail-steamers should be sext to New 
York, when New York has so much busi- 
ness already; and why the nation should 
build costly custom-houses, and post-offices, 
and mints, and sea defences, and collect 
stores and equipments there, and not at Nor- 
folk, and Petersburg, and Richmond, and 
Danville, and Lynchburg, and Smithtown, 
and Jones’s Cross-Roads? It seems never to 
have occurred to them that it is because the 
country needs them there; because the skill, 
enterprise, and energy of New-York mer- 
chants, the confidence of capitalists in New- 
York merchants, the various facilities for 
trade offered by New-York merchants, en- 
able them to do the business of the country 
cheaper and better than it can be done any- 
where else; and that thus they can command 
commerce, and need not petition their Legis- 
lature, or appeal to mean sectional preju- 
dices to obtain it; but all imagine it is by 
some shrewd Yankee trickery it isdone. By 
the bones of their noble fathers they will set 
their faces against it—and their faces are not 
of dough. they bully their local mer- 
chants into buying in dearer markets, and 
make the country tote its gold on to Phila- 
delphia to be coined; and their conventions 
resolve that the world shall come to Norfolk, 
or Richmond, or Smithtown, and that no 
more cotton shall be sent to England until 
England will pay a price for it that shall 
let negroes be worth a thousand dollars a- 
head, &c. 

“ Then, if it be asked why Norfolk, with 
its immense natural advantages for com- 
merce, has not been able to do their business 
for them as well as New York; or why 
Richmond, with its great natural superiority 
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for manufacturing, has not prospered like Glas- 
gow ; or Petersburg like Lowell—why Virginia is 
not like Pennsylvania, or Kentucky like Ohio ?— 
they will perhaps answer, that it is owing to the 
peculiar tastes they have imherited; ‘settled 
mainly (as was Virginia) by the sons of country 
gentlemen, who brought the love of country life 
with them across the Atlantic, and infused it 
into the mass of the population. They have 
ever preferred that life; and the title of country 
gentlemen, a possession of landed 
estates, has always esteemed more honour- 
able than any other.’ It is simply a matter of 
i an answer which reminds us of Asop’s 
ox. 

** Ask any honest stranger, who has been 
brought into intimate intercourse, for a short 
time, with the people, why it is that here has 
been stagnation, and there constant, healthy pro- 

ess, and he will answer that these le are 

s enterprising, energetic, and sensible in the 
conduct of their affairs; that they live less in 
harmony with the laws that govern the accumu-: 
lation of wealth than those. 

* Ask him how this difference of character 
should have arisen, and he will tell you it is not 
from the blood, but from the education they have 
received, from the institutions and circumstances 
they have inherited. It is the old, fettered, bar- 
barian labour-system, in connection with which 
they have been brought up, against which all 
their enterprise must struggle, and with the 
chains of which all their ambition must be 
bound. 

* This conviction I find to be universal in the 
minds of strangers, and it is forced upon one 
more a it is possible to make you 
compreh by a mere statement of isolated 
facts. You could as well convey an idea of the 
effect of mist on a landscape by enumerating the 
number of particles of vapour that obscure it. 
Give Virginia blood fair play, remove it from the 
atmosphere of Slavery, and it shews no lack of 
energy and good sense. 

“ It is strange the Virginians dare not look this 
in the face; strange how they bluster in their 
legislative debates, in their n pers, and in 
their bar-rooms, about the * Yankees’ and the 
* Yorkers,’ declaring that they are ‘swindled out 
of their oa trade,’ when the simple truth 
is, that the Northern merchants do that for 
them that they are unable to do for themselves. 
As well might the Chinese be angry with us for 
sending our clipper ships for their tea, because 
it is a business that would be more ‘ legitimately ’ 
(however less profitably) carried on in ‘ junks.’ ” 

The following story is worth introducing 
here. It is equal to any of the “ fictions of 
fun ” which so enliven the narratives penned 
by Mrs. Stowe. It is strikingly illustrative 
of negro character. 


LEGITIMATE VIRGINIA SEAMANSHIP. 


‘* There’s a yarn I have heard from the Staaten 
Island coasters, who run down to the of 
Virginia for oysters, which illustrates admirably 
how Virginia commerce would be ‘ legitimately ’ 
carried on, that is, in the manner naturally re- 
sulting from her system. 
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** Among the largest and luckiest of the Vir- 
inia nsec, Ha marine is the fine fast-sailing, 
ight-draft, putty-bottomed packet-sloop, the 

Abstraction. The old Ab was formerly owned 

and commanded by Captain Jerry S., and was 

manned by one black boy, sixty years old, named 

Mopus, and commonly called Uncle Mopus. 

Mopus was a slave, and Captain Jerry had 

bought him with the sloop. 

“* Mopus was a proper slave—patient, meek, 
stupid, and stubborn—a talking donkey. He 
never had been taught to read or to comprehend 
figures. He could not understand the dial, and 
the binnacle-compass was a sort of fetish to him, 
the mystery of which he was too humble to desire 
to penetrate. He piously left these great things 
in the hands of his owner, and resigned himself 
to the will of that Providence which had given 
him a master to take care of him, who was re- 
— for his safety and profits as well as the 

oop’s. 


“This resignation and faith of the good 
Mopus, however, often gave Captain Jerry a 
deal of trouble, for it obliged him to be nearly 
always on deck, and wide awake; and he some- 
times thought he might better sell Mopus, and 
buy a nigger that was not so good (Captain 
Jerry, as I heard it, used to put in a word be- 
tween so and and bear down on it); but 
the danger that such a one would prove entirely 
reckless of all moral suggestions, as smart niggers 
are very apt to do, and go and steal himself, pre- 
vented his doing so, and he tried to make the 
best of Mopus’ muscles, and to supply the neces- 
sary brain-power for the sloop from his own 
private skull. 

“One night, Captain Jerry having been w 
all the previous night, and having just wor 
the sloop out of Hampton roads, against wind and 
tide, and being quite overcome with fatigue, 
thought he might venture to trust Mopus with 
the helm for a few hours, the sloop’s course being 
now due north, up Chesapeake bay, wind light 
and quartering, a clear sky, and nothing in the 
way for fifty miles. 

“Mopus knew the North Star very well, as 
ni generally do; and telling him to keep 
the bowsprit pointing straight at it, and not to 
disturb him until he saw to starboard, Cap- 
tain Jerry put out the binnacle light to save oil, 
and turned in. 

** Captain Jerry had the habit, which small- 
craft men are apt to get, of consulting aloud with 
himself. No sooner had he closed the companion 
scuttle than Mopus, with head to the stove-pipe, 
heard—‘ Moon fulled Thursday—slack water at 
six—North Star—that ‘Il do till daylight sartain 
—due North—Tangier island—not afore meri- 
dian—can’t go wrong till arter daylight, no how 
—good snooze this time—go in—off boots.’ 

‘* Mope was a capital helmsman; and for two 
hours, while the breeze held, he kept on a bee- 
line to the northward. Then it fell calm; and 
then there came little catspaws from north-west ; 
and Mope, after giving a pull of the main-sheet, 
left the helm a minute to flatten the jib. While 
he was forward, a flaw from the north-east took 
him all aback. Belaying jib~sheet, he came aft, 
and put helm up to wear round. Just as he 
jibbed came another flaw from the south-east. 
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and a pretty smart one. Mope met it, trimmed 
close, and seeing it was going to be steady, left 
the helm again, and shoved down the centre- 
board. Then he went to the hatchway and got 
his coat; after which he took a pull at the 
scuttle-butt, and struck a light for a smoke. 

** All this time old Abby, with her head south- 

east, was shaking like a nail-mill. Mope finally 
hauled the jib up to port, till the mainsail filled, 
then took the helm again, and kept her rap full 
heading south, but running off to the westward, 
now and then, in search for the North Star, 
which, as he could not see it anywhere else, he 
thought for a long time must have got behind the 
mainsail. 
** He had smoked out two pipes before he found 
it, and then it was right over the stern, which at 
first struck him as a singular circumstance. 
There it was, ‘ pointers and all:’ he could not be 
mistaken. But how did it get there? 

** Mope pondered over it for two pipes more, all 
the while giving her a good full and nothing off. 
He was at first inclined to treat it as a mystery ; 
but when, about two o’clock, the moon rose, he 
grew bold, knotted his eyebrows, clenched his 
teeth, took off his tarpaulin, and struck his re- 
flective organs with his clenched fist. 

‘** At length the problem was solved, and his 
lips trembled and gathered inward, and puckered 
back with that pleasure which niggers, in com- 
mon with human beings, enjoy, when they are 
conscious of having acquitted themselves well of 
a trying and honourable responsibility. He im- 
mediately hauled the boom down close to the taff- 
rail; he went forward, and belayed the jib to 
windward, lighted his pipe again, and kept a 
good look-out till, as day broke, he made land to 
starboard, just as he expected—land to starboard 
and—why didn’t he see it before?—a light right 
ahead, and not very far ahead either. 

“*All right,’ thought Mopus; ‘ daylight, 
humph! let an old nigger alone to find the way 
to the North ;’ and he let the jib draw away, 
went aft, took the helm, and called the skipper. 

‘** The skipper turned out : 

*** Hallo, Uncle, close hauled! Wind ’s come 
out o’ norrard, has it? Why, Mopus! why! 
what the devil—what light’s that? Why, Mope! 
why you-—Where you been taking the sloop to 
now, you black rascal! here’s the North Star 
over the starn!’ 

**¢ Oh yes, Massa, past de Norf Star an hour 
ago; all right, sar, here’s de land right off here 
to luward. Madea fine run,sar. Oh! I knows 
how to fotch ’em along, I does myself, ha! ha! ha! 
Takes old Mope arter all, don’t it? ha! ha! ha! 

‘+ Ye-es rh sib his teeth), mighty fine run! 
Old Point, by the blood of Pocahontas! just where 
I'd got her last night at sunset !—you grinnin’ 
catamount! Takes old Mope! You bloody old 
cuss! I'll sell you for a chaw of tobacco to the 
first white man that ’ll take you off my hands.’” 

Our author presents illustrations of the 

eculiarities of “ the Institution” in the fol- 
owing’ passages : 
UNTHRIFTINESS OF SLAVES, 
“ Incidents, trifling in themselves, constantly 


betray to a stranger the bad economy of usin 
enslaved servants. The catastrophe of one suc 
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occurred since I began to write this letter. I 
ordered a fire to be made in my room as I was 
going out this morning. On my return, I 
found a grand fire, the room door having been 
closed and locked upon it; and, by the way, I 
had to obtain assistance to open it, the lock being 
‘out oforder.’ Just now, while I was writing, 
down tumbled upon the floor, and rolled away 
close to the valance of the bed, half a hod-full of 
ignited coal, which had been so piled up on the 
diminutive grate, and left without a fender or 
any guard, that this result was almost inevitable. 
If I had not returned at the time I did the house 
would have been fired, and probably an incendiary 
charged with it, while some Northern Insurance 


Company made good the loss to the owner. And. 


such carelessness of servants you have momenta- 
rily to notice. 

** But the constantly-occurring (delays, and 
the waste of time and labour that you encounter 
everywhere, are most annoying and provoking to 
astranger. ‘The utter want of system and order, 
almost essential, as it would appear, where slaves 
are your instruments, is amazing, and, when you 
are not in haste, often amusing. At an hotel, 


—E—eEEEO 


for instance, you go to your room, and find no 


conveniences for washing; ring and ring again, 
and hear the office-keeper ring again and again. 
At length two servants appear together at your 
door, get orders, and go away. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards, perhaps one returns with a 
pitcher of water, but no towels; andsoon. Yet, 
as the servants are attentive and anxious to 
please (expecting to be ‘remembered’ wher you 
leave), it only results from the want of system 
and order. 

** Until the negro is big enough for his labour 
to be palpably profitable to his master, he has no 


training to application or method, but only to 


idleness and carelessness. Before the children 
arrive at a working age they hardly come under 
the notice of their owner. An inventory of them 
is taken on the 

lanter told me that he had sometimes had them 

rought in at twelve or thirteen years old, that 
had escaped the vigilance of the overseer up to 
that age. The only whipping of slaves that I 
have seen in Virginia has been of these wild, 
lazy children, as bey are being broke in to work. 
It is at this moment going on in the yard be- 
neath my window. They cannot be depended 
upon a minute out of sight. 

*¢ You will see how difficult it would be, if it 
were attempted, to eradicate the indolent, care- 
less, incogitant habits so formed in youth. But 
it is not systematically attempted ; and the influ- 
ences that continue to act upon a slave in the 
same direction, cultivating every quality at va- 
riance with industry, precision, forethought, and 
providence, are innumerable. 

‘* It is impossible that the habits of the whole 
community should not be influenced by, and be 
made to accommodate to, these habits of its 
labourers. It irresistibly affects the whole in- 
dustrial character of the people. You may see 
it in the habits and manners of the Free white 
mechanics and tradespeople. All of these must 
have dealings or be in competition with slaves, 
and so have their standard of excellence made 
low, and become accustomed to, until they are 


lantation at Christmas; and a. 
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content with slight, false, unsound workmanship. 
You notice in all classes vagueness in ideas of cost 


and value, and injudicious and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of labour by a thoughtless manner of 
setting about work. 

« | had an umbrella broken. I noticed it as 
I was going out from my hotel during a shower, 
and stepped into an adjoining locksmith’s to have 
it repaired. He asked where he should send it 
when he had done it. ‘I intended to wait for 
it,’ T’answered: ‘how Jong is it going to take 
you, and how much shall you charge?” 

“¢T can’t do it in less than an hour, Sir, 
and it will be worth a quarter.’ 

“¢T shouldn’t think it need take you so long, 
it is only a rivet to be tightened.’ 

“¢T shall have to take it all to pieces, and it 
will take me all of half an hour.’ 

“¢T don’t think you need take it to pieces.’ 

“© Yes, Ishall, there ’s no other way to do it.’ 

“¢Then, as I can’t well wait so long, T will 
not trouble you with it;’ and I went into the 
hotel, and, with the fire-poker, did the job my- 
self in less'than a minute, as well as he could have 
done it in a week, saving half an hour and 
a quarter of a dollar, like a ‘ Yankee.’ 

** Virginians laugh at us for such things; but 
it is because they are indifferent to these fractions, 
or, as they say, above regarding them, that they 
cannot do their own business with the rest of the 
world; and all-their commerce, as they are con- 
stantly and most absurdly complaining, only goes 
to enrich Northern men. A man forced to labour 
under their system is morally driven to indolence, 
carelessness, indifference to the results of skill, 
heedlessness, inconstancy of pur improvi- 
dence, and ext ce. Precisely the opposite 
qualities are those which are encouraged, and in- 
evitably developed in a man who has to make his 
living, and earn all his comfort by his volun- 
tarily-directed labour. These opposite qualities 
are those which are essentially necessary to the 
success’ of an adventurer in commerce. The com- 
mercial success of the free-States is the offspring 
of their voluntary-labour system. The inability 
of the Me srege to engage in commerce is the 
result of their system of involuntary servitude. 
The condition of the labourers pre-determines the 
condition of all the people.” 








KANSAS. 


Tar New-York Tribune of the 19th Septem- 
ber ultimo contains an article presenting, in a 
condensed form, the progress of those lawless 
proceedings in Kansas, which, commencin 
in disorder, have terminated in bloodshed, 
and the end of which is not yet. Our readers 
will, like ourselves, have found some diffi- 
culty in connecting the various events that 
have transpired in Kansas, since the passi 
of the Bill which threw open the territory to 
the partisans of the Southern oligarchy ‘and 
their allies, the Missourian borderers. The 
article in the Tribume presents the history of 
the case in chronological order; and ‘the 
Anti-Slavery public are greatly indebted to 
the editors of that ably-conducted paper for 


- 
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the information they have thus opportunely 
supplied. 
SUBDUING FREEDOM IN KANSAS. 
A Chronological View of the Facts. 
‘“* May 27, 1854.—Passage of the Kansas- 


| Nebraska Act. 


“ July 24.—Emigrant-Aid Society formed at 
Boston. 

“ July 29.—Platte County Self-defensive Or- 
ganization, formed for the purpose of ‘assisting 
im removing any and all emigrants-who go there 
(to Kansas) under the auspices of the Northern 
Emigration-Aid Societies.’ 

“ July, August.—‘ Blue Lodges,’ having the 
same object in view, begin to be secretly organized 
throughout Missouri. 

“ August to October. —Free-State settlers 
move in, and found the towns of Lawrence, To- 
poke. Boston (now called Manhattan), Grass- 

opper Falls, Pawnee, and other settlements. 


‘* Kickapoo, Doniphan, Atehison, and other 
places on the Missouri, settled by the pro-slavery 
men. 


** Some of both sorts establish themselves: at 
Leavenworth. 

* Oct. 6.—Governor Reeder reaches Leaven- 
worth. 

“ Oct. 19.—Governor Reeder reeeived at Law- 
rence, and, in reply to General Pomeroy’s ad- 
dress, promises to erve the purity of the bal- 
lot-box and the right of free speech. 

* Nov. 15.—A committee of citizens of Mis- 
souri, pretending to be citizens of Kansas, wait 
on Governor Reeder to urge an immediate election 
of a Territorial Legislature, to whom he declares 
that he will not be dictated to by Missourians, 
the people of Kansas having the right te manage 
their own affairs. 

* Nov. 29.—Election: of a Territorial Delegate. 
Organized parties of armed intruders from Mis- 
souri take possession of the polls, and return 
Whitfield. 

“ March 1855.—Governor Reeder’s procla- 
mation for the election of a Territorial Legis- 
lature on the 30th. 

“ March 30.—Large parties of armed in- 
traders from Missouri take possession of the 
Election Districts, and return as members elect 
such persons as they choose. One Jones, post- 
master at Weston. Mo., afterward famous and 
infamous as Sheriff Jones, was very active in 
these proceedings. In the Second District he 
held a pistol at the heads of the judges who re- 
fused to receive the Missouri votes, threatening 
them with instant death if they did not resign. 

“ April.—Several ruffians threaten to assassi- 
nate Governor Reeder if he does not grant certi- 
ficates to the members returned as elected. 

‘‘ The Governor grants certificates to all those 
against whom no petitions or affidavits were filed ; 
but for the districts of Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
and four others, as to which it was shewn by wit- 
nesses that there had been illegal voting, the 
Governor set aside the returns, and ordered new 
elections. 

“ April 9.—A proclamation issued, purporting 
to come from ‘citizens of Kansas,’ declaring 
Reeder unfit to be Governor, and ape the 
28th of April for the election, by the pews at 
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Leavenworth, of a proper person to be recom- 
mended to the President as his successor. 

“ April 14.—A Missouri mob destroys the press 
of The Parkville Luminary, near the Kansas 
border, on the suspicion that the editors are 
favourable to making Kansas a Free State. 

** April 19.—Governor Reeder leaves for the 
East, to consult with the Administration at Wash- 


n. 

* April 30.—Affray at Leavenworth, in which 
Clark is killed by M‘Crea, a Free-State man, 
whom Clark had first struck with a club. 
M‘Crea, with great difficulty rescued from a mob 
that attempts to murder him, is placed in the 


fort for safe keeping. 

** A public meeting held at Leavenworth, at 
which Chief Justice mpte made a — 
appoints a Committee of Vigilance to ‘ observe 
and report all such persons as shall, by the ex- 
pression of Abolition sentiments, produce dis- 
turbance to the quiet of the citizens, or danger to 
their domestic relations ;’ and all such ns to 
be notified, and made to leave the Territory. 
William Phillips, the law partner of M‘Crea, is 
notified, but declines to go. 

“* May 17.—A band of Missouri ruffians cross 
the river at Leavenworth, and, seizing William 
Phillips, a respectable lawyer of that city, a 
native of Massachusetts, who had contested the 
election in his district, and obtained a new one, 
carry him into Missouri, where they tar and 
feather him, ride him on a rail, and sell him at 
auction to a negro for one dollar. He bore him- 
self through the whole with the greatest bravery, 
and, returning to Leavenworth, insisted on re- 
maining there. One Franklin A. Bird, then, or 
shortly after, appointed clerk of the United-States’ 
Court for the district of Kansas, participated in 

** May 20.— Mr. Baker, of Osawattamie, 
seized by a body of Missourians, who threaten to 
hang him, and from whom he escapes with diffi- 
culty. 

** May 22.—New elections held at Lawrence 
and Leavenworth, and other places, at which 
Free-State members are chosen, except at Lea- 
venworth, where the election is again carried by 
a mob from Missouri. 

“ May 25.—A public meeting of the pro- 
slavery party of Leavenworth and vicinity 
‘ heartily indorses ’ the outrage on Mr. Phillips. 

** June 11.—On the eve of his departure from 
the East to return to the Territory, Governor 
Reeder receives a letter from Secretary Marey, 
charging him with irregular proceedings in the 
purchase of Indian lands. 

“ June 26.—Having arrived in Kansas, Reeder 
addresses a letter to Secretary Marcy, denying 
these charges, and explaining the circumstances 
out of which | they had arisen. 

** Reeder is soon after assaulted in his office by 
B. F. Stringfellow. 1 

“ July 2.— The pretended Legislature as- 
sembles, as ordered by the Governor, at Pawnee, 
near Fort Riley, in the interior of the ‘Territory. 
Mr. Emory, of the Sixth District, resigns his 
seat in the Council, on the ground that, having 
been illegally elected, this pretended Legislature 
of Kansas had no claim to that character. The 
members of the House chosen at the second 
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election, ordered by Governor Reeder, are deprived 
of their seats, which are given to the Border 
Ruffians originally returned. 

“ July 4.—The i @ passes an 
Act removing the seat of government to Shawnee 
Mission, near the Missouri border. Governor 
Reeder vetoes it as inconsistent with the organic 


Act. 
“ The Legislature, having adopted the 
Missouri _— adjourns to meet at Shawnee 


Mission, close on the Missouri frontier. 

July 16.—The Bogus Legislature reassembles 
at Shawnee Mission. 

‘* Governor Reeder, on his arrival there, finds a 
notice from Secretary Marcy of his intended 
removal. 

“ July 18.—A Bill having been passed and 
sent to the Governor, he vetoes it on the ground 
that the Assembly had no authority to change 
the place of session, which the Governor was au- 
thorized by the organic Aet to select, and that all 
their subsequent proceedings were therefore void. 

“ July 22.—D. Houston, the only Free-State 
member of the Assembly, resigns his seat, on the 
ground that not only had the Legislature been 
illegally elected, but that, by removing from 
Pawnee, it had nullified itself. 

«“ The Bogus Legislature send a memorial to 
Washington, containing various charges against 
Governor Reeder, and asking his removal. 

** July 25.—The two Houses into joint 
session, and elect the various officers for the 
counties into which they had divided the Terri- 
tory. ‘These officers, except Justices of the Peace 
and Constables, were chosen for two years or 
more. Many ofthem were residents of Missouri. 
The appointment of Justices of the Peace and 
Constables was given to Commissioners ehosen 
by the legislature. 

* July 31.~ Removal of Governor Reeder offi- 
cially announced. ‘The administration remains 
for a month in the hands of Secretary Woodson, 
who co-operates in all things with the Border 
Raffians. 

“ Aug. 8.—Lecompte and one other of the 
Territorial Judges (the third declining to give any 
opinion) decide the act removing theseat of go- 
vernment from Pawnee to be constitutional ; and 
the same day the Legislature passes an Act 
making the town of Lecompton the seat of go- 
vernment. The opinion of these two Judges is 
afterward sustained by Attorney-General Cushing. 

‘* Aug. 14—A Convention of the people of 
Kansas, assembled at Lawrence, repudiates the 
authority of the Bogus Legislature, and recom- 
mends the election of delegates on the 25th, to 
meet at Big Springs September 5th, to consider 
the state of affairs. 

“ Aug. 25.—Election held accordingly. 

“ Aug. 30.—The Bogus i e adjourns 
without day, having first pass ed ‘Acts 
to punish offences against slave property,’ and 
‘to punish persons decoying slaves,’ making it a 
capital offence to circulate anti-slavery publi- 
cations, and felony to deny the right to hold 
slaves in the Territory; another Act giving the 
right to vote to all persons who had paid a poll~ 
tax of one dollar, whether residents or not; 
another, requiring all voters, officers, and at- 
torneys, to take an oath to support the Fugitive 
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Slave Law and the acts of the Bogus Legisla- 
ture; and another, giving the selection of Jurors 
to the Sheriff. 

“¢ Sept. 1.—Wilson Shannon assumes office as 
Governor. The evening before, in a speech at 
Westport, Mo., he declared himself in favour of 
the Bogus Laws, and of Slavery in the Terri- 
tory. 

O Sept. 5.—A Free-State Convention, held at 
Big Springs, repudiates the laws of the Bogus 
Legislature, nominates ex-Governor Reeder for 
Delegate to Congress, and appoints a day for 
holding an election, it being resolved not to vote 
at the election for Delegate ordered by the Bogus 
Legislature. 

* Sept. 17.—A Convention assembled at To- 
peka makes arrangements for electing delegates 
to a Convention to form a Free-State Consti- 
tution, and appoints an Executive Committee. 

“ Oct. 1.—Bogus Election of Delegate: Whit- 
field returned by 2800 votes, polled mostly by in- 
truders from Missouri. 

* Oct. eg ees writes a letter to Ala- 
bama for aid. (Published soon after in 7Z'he 
Montgomery Advertiser.) 

* Oct. 9.—Free-State election of Delegate: 
Reeder returned, having about 2400 votes? Dele- 
gates elected at the same time to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

** Oct. 23.—The Free-State Constitutional Con- 
vention assembles at ‘Topeka. 

** Oct. 31.—Collins, a Free-State man, mur- 
dered at Doniphan by one Patrick Loughlin, a 
pro-slavery Irishman. 

* Nov. 11.—The Convention complete their 
labours, and submit a Constitution to the people, 
in which the 4th of February is appointed for 
organizing the State movement. 

** Nov. 14.—A ‘ Law and Order’ Convention 
in Leavenworth, in which Shannon and the Ter- 
ritorial Judges take part, denounces the Free- 
State movement. 

* Nov. 22.— Murder of Dow by Coleman. 
Branson, a neighbour of Dow, arrested by 
‘Sheriff’ Jones, on a complaint sworn against 
him by the murderer. Coleman is rescued by a 
arty of Free-State men. Shannon declares 

wrence in a state of rebellion, and collects to- 
gether a Missouri mob to march upon it asa 
* posse’ to ‘Sheriff’ Jones. A United-States’ 
arsenal robbed to supply artillery and arms, and 
ammunition to the mob. 

** Dec. 1.—The men of Lawrence stand on 
their defence. The city besieged. 

-** Dec.6.—A party of the besiegers of Law- 
rence, headed by Clark, a United-States’ Indian 
Agent, shoot at and kill Thomas Barber, a Free- 
State man, while riding unarmed on horseback 
along the road. 

** Dec. 9.—Treaty of Lawrence, between Shan- 
non and Robinson, commander of the Free-State 
men. The Border-Ruffian army retires in dis- 


gust. 

** Dec. 15.—New Constitution voted upon by 
the people, with little interruption, except at Lea- 
venworth, where the election is prevented, but 
takes place soon after at another place. Atchison 
writes the same day to Georgia for aid. His 
letter is soon after published in 7'he Atlanta 
Examiner. 
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* Dec. 18.—The jail at Leavenworth burned by 
a pro-slavery mob, who rescue one of their pri- 
soners confined in it. 

* Dec. 20.—The Territorial Register print- 
ing-office, the Free-State paper at Leavenworth 
destroyed by a Missouri mob. 

* Jan. 17, 1856.—Election of officers under the 
Topeka Constitution. Collision on that occasion 
at Easton between the Free-State and pro- 
slavery men. Mr. Brown is taken prisoner by 
the pro-slavery men, and killed in the most bar- 
barous manner. 

“ Jan 24.—The President (who had stated in 
his Annual Message to Congress, December 28, 
that nothing had occurred in Kansas to warrant 
his interference) sends a Special Message to Con- 
gress, indorsing the Bogus Legislature, and repre- 
senting the formation of the Free-State Govern- 
ment as an act of rebellion. 

“Feb. 4——A Speaker having at last been 
chosen, Whitfield is provisionally admitted to his 
seat in Congress as Territorial Delegate. Reeder 
contests his seat. 

‘*A new invasion from Missouri threatened to 
put down the Free-State Constitution. 

** The Executive Committee of Kansas address 
the Governors of several Northern States, asking 
for aid. 

‘* Organization of the State Government. 

** Feb. 11.—Proclamation of the President de- 
nouncing the State Government. 

** Feb. 16.—Authority given to Shannon to 
employ United-States’ troops. 

** March 19.—The House of Representatives 
at Washington appoints an Investigating Com- 
mittee to inquire into the validity of the pretended 
Legislature, and of the election of Whitfield. 

** April —.—Burford’s men, and other detach- 
ments of men from Georgia and Carolina, to the 
number of several hundred, begin to arrive in the 
country. ‘ 

“* April 17.—The Congressional Committee ar- 
rives at Lawrence. 

* April 24.—-Arrests at Lawrence by ‘ Sheriff’ 
Jones. Jones shot with a pistol, without a ball, 
probably by one of his own confederates. Pre- 
tends to be mortally wounded. 

* April 30.—-The people of Lawrence, in public 
meeting, repudiate any connection with, or ap- 
proval of, the shooting of Jones. 

“‘ May 5.—Lecompte’s charge to the Grand 
Jury, which finds the treason indictments. 

“* May 7.—Reeder summoned to appear before 
the Grand Jury. 

“May 8.—Again summoned, and declines to 
attend, on the ground of privilege, he being then 
in attendance before the Congressional Com- 
mittee, taking evidence to support his claims to a 
seat in the House. 

** Governor Robinson, descending the Missouri 
river, on his way East, is seized and detained by 
a mob at Lexington. He is afterwards sent back 
to Kansas, where, with four others arrested on 
the same charge, he is held a close prisoner, with- 
out bail, on a charge of treason. Reeder and 
Lane are also indicted, but succeed in escaping 
out of the Territory. 

** May 11.—Under pretence that the people of 
Lawrence had omiated Reeder in resisting his 
authority, Donaldson, Marshal of the Territory, 
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summons a posse, and takes Buford’s men into 
pay, and many hundred Border Ruffians, as a 

art of it. They are armed with the United 
States’ muskets, furnished by Shannon from the 
militia quota of the Territory. 

“* May 14.—The people of Lawrence, assembled 
in a public meeting, deny the fact of the re- 
sistance which Donaldson had made the pretence 
for collecting an armed mob under the name of a 
posse. 

“ May 19.—A Free-State man, of the name of 
Jones, wantonly murdered by some of these 
ruffians at Blanton’s Bridge. 

“* May 20.—Warrants of arrest for treason 
issued against Lane and others. 

‘John Stewart murdered by some of Jones’s 
posse. 

** May 2).— Lawrence submits to Donaldson, 
who, after making certain arrests, turns over his 
posse to * Sheriff’ Jones, under whose direction 
the hotel is battered and burnt, the two printing- 
presses destroyed, the cannon and arms seized, 
and the town generally plundered. 

“* May 21 to 30.—Plundering parties of Bu- 
ford’s men and other ruffians spread over the 
Territory, and attempt to drive the Free-State 
men from their homes, who now take up arms in 
self-defence. 

** May 26.—Fight at Osawattamie, in which 
three Free-State men and five ruffians are killed. 

“ May 28.—QOne Major Wilkes, ‘of South 
Carolina,’ at the head of a party of Buford’s 
men, arrests five of the principal men of Leaven- 
worth, and orders them to leave the city. An 
attempt is also made to kill the correspondent of 
The Tribune, who escapes with difficulty. 

** May 31.—A public meeting held at Leaven- 
worth passes violent resolutions against the Free- 
State men, and appoints a Committee of Safety, 
composed chiefly of Federal and Bogus officials. 

** June 1.—Battle of Palmyra, or Black Jack. 
The Free-State men assemble in arms, attack a 
party of plunderers at Palmyra, fifteen miles 
from Lawrence, take thirty-one prisoners, and 
recover a large quantity of plunder. 

**June 3.—Battle of Franklin. The Free- 
State men attack another party of plunderers 
four miles from Lawrence, kill one, wound two, 
and recover a large quantity of plunder. 

* June 5.—The Rev. Mr. M‘Afee, a Southern 
clergyman, is ordered to leave Leavenworth by 
the Vigilance Committee: appeals to Colonel 
Sumner, and is protected. 

** June 6.— Whitfield, the late Bogus Dele- 
gate, who had advanced into the Territory at the 
head of a body of Missouri ruffians, is driven 
back by Colonel Sumner and the dragoons, who 
had previously released the prisoners taken by 
the Free-State men. 

“6 June 7.~Osawattamie sacked, with great 
atrocities, by a pro-slavery party. 

** June 9—20.—The larger armed parties in 
the Territory dispersed by Sumner, but numerous 
outrages continue to be perpetrated by small 
bands of marauders. 

June 20.—A company of seventy emigrants 
from Chicago, on their way up the Missouri river 
on the Star of the West, are robbed of their arms 
at Lexington, Mo.; and on arriving at Weston 
they are robbed of all their property by a mob, 
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headed by Atchison and B. F. Stringfellow, and 
are sent down the river again. 

‘“* June 21.—Mr. Gay, an Indian Agent, the 
only Free-State Federal officeholder in the Ter- 
ritory, brutally murdered by Border Ruffians. 

** June 26.—A party of Massachusetts emi- 
grants, under Dr. Cutter, on board the Sultan, 
robbed near Lexington, and sent back. 

** June 28.—A party of Illinois emigrants on 
the Arabia robbed, and sent back. The Rev. 
Mr. Strawn, their leader, escapes, and applies in 
vain to Governor Shannon, Colonel Sumner, and 
Chief Justice Lecompte, for any assistance to- 
ward the recovery of his property. 

“ July 4.—Free-State islature meets at 
Topeka: is forcibly dispersed by Sumner. 

** July —.—The Missouri river, and the pas- 
sage through the State of Missouri, interdicted to 
Free-State immigrants. The banks of the river 
guarded by armed mobs. All steamers stopped ; 
and all individuals suspected to be from the North 
have their trunks broken open, and, if found to 
be from the North, they are robbed and turned 
back. In consequence of these interruptions the 
intercepted immigrants take the route by Iowa 
and Nebraska, now just attempted to be opened. 

**Colonel Sumner, who had not given satis- 
faction to the Ruffians, is superseded, and General 
Smith of Louisiana is appointed in his place. 

** Aug. 5.—At the request of the inhabitants 
of Osawattamie, a body of men from Lawrence 
march against a post of Georgia marauders 
established in that neighbourhood. The invaders 
fly, and the post is destroyed. 

** Murder of Mr. Hoyt by a party of Ruffians 
under Colonel Treadwell, at Fort Sanders, on 
Washington Creek, twelve miles from Lawrence. 

“ Aug. 11.—The opening of the new route 
through Nebraska completed. A party arrives 
at Topeka. (The whole of this body of emigrants, 
about whom, during their — through Iowa, 
the most absurd stories were told, in which they 
were described as Lane’s army, consisted of 324 
men, 60 women and children. Three parties 
were left behind to form as many towns on the 
road, and only about half the whole number 
reached Topeka. The only reason for calling them 
Lane’s army was that Lane was with them.) 

** Aug. 12.—Second battle of Franklin. The 
post of marauders established there taken. A 
cannon, the same with which Lawrence had been 
battered, and large quantities of arms, and many 
stolen horses, recovered. Free-State men had 
one killed and six wounded. Four Ruffians 
wounded. . The Ruffians at Washington Creek 
abandon their fort, and fly. 

“ Aug. 14.—Titus’s house, (this Titus is an old 
Cuban fillibuster, who has resumed his trade in 
Kansas,) near Lecompton, battered and taken, 
with twenty-one prisoners, including Titus, who 
was wounded. Ruffian loss, two killed and three 
wounded. Free-State loss, four wounded, one 
mortally. 

** Aug. 16.—Stringfellow and Atchison issue a 
Circular, dated at Westport, Mo., in which they 
state that Lane had entered Kansas with an 
army, that Lecompton had been taken, the 
dragoons whipped, and the treason prisoners 
liberated, and rallying the Border Ruffians to 
the rescue. 
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** Aug: 17.—Shannon orders Sedgwick, com- 

mander of the dragoons at Lecompton, to march 
to Lawrence, demand the prisoners, and fire upon 
the Free-State men if they refuse to give them 
up. Sedgwick declines the enterprise as not 
feasible. 
* Aug. 17.—Treaty of Lawrence. Suspension 
of hostilities agreed to. Shannon gives up the 
cannon formerly stolen from Lawrence, and re- 
ceives the prisoners in return, 

“Qn the same day, near Leavenworth, Mr. 
Hops is brutally murdered and scalped ; a team- 
ster, approaching Leavenworth, is also murdered 
and scalped, both by}Border Ruffians ; the former 
on a bet of six dollars against a pair of boots. 
The boots were given to the murderer, and he was 
sent off down the river. A German, who ex- 
— his horror at this murder, was shot dead 

the street ; and others manifesting similar opi- 


nions were obliged to flee. 
* Awg. 18.—Richardson, Commander 
of the Kansas militia, on his own autho- 


rity, calls out the militia, under pretence that the 
Territory was invaded by the Free-State men. 

“ Aug. 20.—A Border Ruffian army, col- 
lected under Atchison and Stri low’s procla- 
mation, begins to assemble at Westport, in Mis- 
souri, 

“A young Free-State lady at Bloomington, 
seven miles from Lawrence, seized and violated 
by four masked Ruffians, one of whom she had 
lately — with being a spy. Her life de- 


“ Aug. 21.—Woodson, Acting Governor since 
Shannon's removal, calls out all the militia of the 
Territory. 

“ Aug. 22.— a Georgians plunder and 
break up the Quaker Mission on the road from 
Westport to Lawrence, and treat the people with 
shocking barbarity. 

“ Aug. 23.—The Border Raflians, collected at 
Westport, under Atchison’s rale, advance to 
Santa Fe, near the border of the Territory, but 
in Missouri. They number 450 men. 

“ Aug. 25.——The Border Ruffians at Santa Fe, 
increased to 1150 men, rank and file, organize 
themselves into two regiments, and choose Atchi- 
son Commander-in-Chief. They take the name 
of ‘ The Army of Law and Order in Kansas Ter- 


nem 4 

“The same day, Woodson, at Lecompton, 
issues a proclamation declaring the Territory in 
a state of open insurrection and rebellion. 

* Aug. 26.— Atchison’s army marches for 
Osawattamie, and encamps at Cedar Creek. 

** A body of Free-State men, principally from 
Osawattamie, attack a post, onl. ut to flight a 
body of Missouri plunderers, and, following them 
up, they recover the next day a large drove of 
stolen cattle. 

“ Aug. 27.—Emory, eer mail-contractor 
of the ‘erritory, at the head of a party of Border 
Ruffians of Leavenworth, captures a party with 
five waggons approaching Leavenworth from 
Lawrence. Of this party were Mrs. Hops, 
widow of the nrurdered man. the Rev. Mr. Nute, 
of Lawrence, and several others. 

“Aug. 28—One of the prisoners, who at- 
tempted to escape, is shot im the streets of Lea- 
venworth by Emory’s order. Mrs. Mops, and 
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one or two others, are allowed to depart on a 
steamer, but Mr. Nute and others are detained. 
Their fate is yet unknown. 

‘‘ Atchison’s army, having encamped the night 
before at Bull Creek, sends off by night a detach- 
ment under Reid, with a piece of artillery, to 
attack Osawattamie. 

“ Aug. 29.—Fight early in the morning with 
the people of Osawattamie. ‘The Border Ruffians 
had five wounded. By the help of their artillery 
they put the Free-State men to flight, killing 
three, wounding five, and taking seven prisoners. 
They burn thirty or forty houses, two stores, a 
steam saw-mill, and the post-office, first seizing 
the mail, which had just arrived, and breaking 
open the letters. 

“The same day they attacked, plundered, and 
burnt the house of an Ottawa Indian tavern- 
keeper, half way from Osawattamie to Lawrence. 

“The same day Atchison issues a new circular 
stating his force at 1000, and calling earnestly 
for 500 more. 

“The same day two companies of dragoons 
appear at Lawrence as an escort to a Marshal 
from Lecompton, with a writ of habeas for two 
prisoners whom the Free-State men had taken up 
as spies. They had already been dismissed, and 
the Marshal and his posse depart: the Marshal 
sneered at and the dragoons cheered. 

“ Aug. 30.—The Ruffians appear at Prairie 
city, still nearer Lawrence, but are frightened 
away by thestratagem of a woman. 

“On hearing this news, Lane marches from 
Lawrence with a strong force to attack Atchison. 

“ Reid's men, during their retreat, brutally 
murder one of their prisoners. 

“ Woodson’s militia employ this and the follow- 
ing day in burning the houses of Free-State men 
near Lecompton. 

“A delegation of the Kansas National Com- 
mittee wait upon the President, to ask his inter- 
ference to protect the Free-State men of Kansas. 
In this interview the President laid the whole 
blame of all that had on the Free-State 
men, and declared emphatically that there would 
be no change in his policy. 

“ Aug. 31.—On the appearance of Lane, Atchi- 
son retires, and is followed till he retreats into 
Missouri, when Lane returns to Lawrence. 

“ In the course of this retreat, while the army is 
encamped at Ball Creek, another of the prisoners 
of Osawattamie is shot by the vote of the army. 

* Sept. 1.—Atchison resigns, and Reid is chosen 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘he Ruffians have eight 
pieces of cannon and plenty of horses, but are 
greatly in want of efficient infantry. 

“ The same day a large body of Border Ruffians 
entered Leavenworth, and ordered all the men fit 
for service to join them, and march to the seat of 
war. They also undertake to search the houses 
for arms. <A t ensues, in which two men are 
killed, Mr. W. Phillips being ome. His brother 
is wounded in the arm, which was to be ampu- 
tated. Several houses were burmed, and about 
fifty of the inhabitants were driven away, being 
shipped on the Polar Star, which reached St. 
Louis on the 3d or 4th. 

“ Sept. 2.—Outrages renewed at Leavenworth. 
About one hundred more of the inhabitants seek 
refuge in the fort. 
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“General Smith remains quietly in the fort, 
and does nothing to prevent these outrages. 

- Sept. 8.—Leavenworth plundered at midnight 
by a mob of Missouri Ruffians, whom the in- 
habitants are afraid to resist. 

« Sept. 9.—Governor Geary arrives at Leaven- 
worth.” 


PRACTICABILITY OF EMANCI- 
PATION. 


THe last “month’s Number of the Bond of 
Brotherhood contains an article from the pen 
of Elihu Burritt on. the practicability of 
emancipation, which we transfer to our 
columns, It 
submitted in a manner that is likely to make 
many converts. We recommend. if to the 
attentive — of the readers. of the Anti-. 

ter. The comments on the 
labour-system of the West-India Colonies 
are especially valuable. 


PRACTICABILITY OF EMANCIPATION, 


‘* Doubtless, thousands of good and true men in 
the North, as well as a majority of the Southern 
ag have come to regard emancipation in. the 

est Indies as a ial or utter failure, so, far 
as relates to, the habits. and condition of the 
coloured people on those islands. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, they easily and naturally 
adopt the idea, that the same failure would attend 
the manumission of the slaves of the United 
States. We fully believe that both the premises 
and conclusion, in this case, are incorrect and 
mistaken. In the first place, no true friend of 
freedom and justice should admit or regard eman- 
cipation in the West Indies.as a failure; but if 
it were proved to. be a failure, that would not be 
an evidence that the same or a similar result 
would attend the experiment in. the United States. 
We cannot here bring forward the facts con- 
nected with the condition of the West Indies prior 
and subsequent to emancipation. Two or three 
may be succinctly stated. For at least a century 
previous to this event the proprietors of the cotton 
and sugar plantations on those islands were the 
worst kind of absentees. They mostly resided in 
England, squandering at fashionable watering- 
places all they could draim from estates they 
seldom, if ever, visited; and which were managed 
by a posse of attorneys, clerks, and overseers, 
who, in their turn, put them through the pro- 
cess of a second draining to &ll their pockets. <A 
far better system of absenteeism and proxy- 
managing than this almost ruined Ireland, in- 
volving a great portion of its lands in such heavy 
indebtedness, that Government had at last to cut 
the meshes of incumbrance, and force the mort- 
gaged estates into liquidation and sale. For 
many years. prior to emancipation the crops of 
most of the West-Indian plantations were mort- 
gaged at seed-time to capitalists or merchants in 
England, for advances made at Jewish rates of 
interest. In the hands of these sharpers, cotton 








and sugar were sold like forfeited goods in the 
pawnbroker’s shop. If there had never been a 
slave in the West Indies this system would have 
inevitably terminated in a smashing break-down. 
ven emanci- 


And that break-down came. 
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pation could not prevent. it, nor coald it expedite 
the issue. 

** Now, would emancipation in the United 
States find, the planters of the South in. this con- 
dition’? Have they pursued a system of absen- 
teeism like that described? Haye they for- years. 


‘been: rolling and lolling in indolence and dissi- 


pation at watering-places tliree. thousand miles. 
distant from their estates? Have. they: been in, 
the habit of pawning their crops, ere sown, in the. 
shaving-shops of English cotton-brokers or capi- 
talists for advances at ruinous, rates, perhaps to 
be spent at the dice-box or card-table? ve 
they thus meshed their estates with mortgages. 
beyond, extrication? No; far from it, every 
candid mind must admit, There is hardly any 


‘economical analogy between the planters. of the 


West Indies and those of the Southern States, 
considering their condition prior to emancipation. 
There would doubtless. be far less, parity of con- 
dition ae = act. of manumission. We bec: 
assume € compensation emancip 

slave shall be equal in the erga 84 The British 
Government paid, 100,000,000 dollars, for the 
liberation of about 800,000. bondmen, women, 


_and children, or 125 dollars per head. The United 


States’ Government pays 500,000,000 dollars. for 
the manumission of 4,000,000. Every dollar of 
this vast sum would go directly to the Southern 
States, adding so much, virtually, to their wealth ; 
constituting so much money capital in the hands, 
of the planters wherewith to, commence the 
economy of free-labour production, wherewith. 
to recover their estates to more than, original 
fertility, and to hire free sinews. for their culti- 
vation.. Compare this condition with that of the 
West. Indies. Nearly every pound sterling of the 
compensation allowed by the British Government 
was retained in England, in the. hands, of the. 
absentee proprietors, their creditors. and Parlia- 
mentary agents. Hardly a dollar of the amount 
granted ever found its way to the plantations, 
thus bled to death’s door, beyond the sea, Is. 
there not a difference here upom which, a different 
result of emancipation may be.predicted in favour 
of our Southern States? But there is. another 
difference in their favour of vastimportance. We 
have assumed, for mere argument’s sake, that the 
compensation was equal im the two cases. But, 
in the plam already deve and presented to 
the. public, it is pro that the American 
plantens. shall receive 250 dollars instead of 125 
dollars for the emancipation of their slaves ; or, 
im the aggregate, the Southern States shall re- 
ceive 1,000,000,000 instead of 500,000,000. Now, 
would it not be a oe apprehension, on 
their part, to fear a West-India break-down as 
the result of the emancipation, with this enormous 
sum in their hands? 
“Then there is another grand difference of 
patie in favour of the rn States. Under 
Slavery or Freedom there could be comparatively 
no emigration of free labourers from lurope to 
the West Indies. Thus the enhancement of the. 
price rte in ee pe earn 
n the ability of the emanci slaves to puz- 
pe moet and till them ae on the other 
hand, there is nothing but the existence of 
Slavery in the Southern States that turns away 
from their borders the guif-stream of that immi- 


























gration"which’would else overspread their territory, 
and occupy and enrich their thinly-settled and 
impoverished lands. Doubtless every acre in 
Virginia or Missouri would be trebled in value 
to-morrow, if it could be made certain to-day 
that Slavery in those States would be abolished 


in the course of five years. Thus emancipation, 


_ according to the plan proposed, would put into the 


hands of the Southern States 1,000,000,000 dol- 
lars in ready money. Then it would, at least, 
double the value of their farms, estimated in 
1850-at 1,119,000,000 dollars ; increasing their 
wealth from this source alone by 1,000,000,000 
dollars. Here are 2,000,000,000 dollars as the 
uniary result of emancipation to the Southern 
tates, without counting other sources of income 
and prosperity which the measure would produce. 
“ We now come to notice briefly the common 
argument or impression, that the manumitted 
slaves will not work for the stimulus of wages ; 
that they will sink down into drivelling indolence 
and barbarism, if released from the sting of the 
lash. The West-Indian experiment is brought 
forward to sustain this conclusion. There the 
emancipated Africans cannot be hired to work : 
they will see the sugar-plantations ruined for 
labour, before they will supply it with their own 
hands. We think it quite likely that this is true. 
We hope it is, at least. We hope that the miserly 
pittance of a shilling a day, offered by the ci- 
devant slaveholders of Jamaica or Barbadoes, 
will never hire many freed men to labour for 
their former masters, either in those islands or in 
our Southern States. ‘They never will do it, we 
are confident, after _— been able to buy or 
rent two or three acres of land. We believe that 
the charge of incorrigible indolence brought 
inst the emancipados of the West Indies is 

a libel on the truth. It is the brutal verdict of 
the old dilapidated plantation. It is the item 
wherewith the deficit is balanced in the inven- 
tory of hogsheads of sugar. Again we express 
our hope that men freed from slavery will not 
work for a shilling a day, either in the West 
Indies or the United States. We do not believe 
that our Southern planters would have the face 
to ask even a slave to work for that price, and 
board himself. There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of slaves hired from their owners in 
the Southern States at the rate of from 100 to 
200 dollars a year, to be fed, clothed, and housed 
by the employer. On an average, 12 dollars a 
month is paid for their labour, over and above 
the expense of their food, clothing, &c. In hun- 
dreds of cases, their employers give them a 
chance to earn something for themselves, as a 
special stimulus to their industry. They find 
this good policy, and are willing to pay 50 cents 
a day to the owner of the slave, and 25 or 50 
more to the slave himself for the work he may 
accomplish by extra exertion from sun to sun. 
It is the work he wants, and the extra half-dollar 
he pays to the slave for it is a profitable invest- 
ment. Thus, there is but little danger that the 
planters of the South would force their former 
slaves into West-Indian idleness by offering them 
only a shilling a day for their labour. We would 
earnestly commend this consideration to the 
attention of those who have honestly apprehended 
such a result. Hercafter we intend to investi- 
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gate, and remove, if possible, other objections to 
emancipation.” 


BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY MOVE. | 
MEN 








THE subjoined communication has been for- 
warded to us for insertion. 
CLOGHER ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
‘To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

«« Srn—While furnishing you with the report of 
the proceeds of our bazaar, we embrace the op- 
portunity of reminding our friends that the time 
approaches for sending in all subscriptions for 

e present year, viz. 15th of December. We 
regret, indeed, to state that a few trifling sums 
remain due even for the last year. They are in- 
cluded in the balance from 1855, and, if not paid 
in, must be noticed in the report for 1856; other- 
wise, the balance-sheet could not be correct. 

**We wish to return our sincere thanks to 
many friends, who, as purchasers and donors of 
fancy work, &c., used every effort to support the 
bazaar, and make up for the desertion of many 
who appeared so zealous the last two years. We 
have a list of all the articles contributed, and 
contemplate printing it, as well as the names of the 
generous purchasers ; and, as we think it likely 
many do not recollect the time for paying their 
subscriptions, next week we hope to send a list 
of those already received, if you can afford space. 

** We have every reason to be satisfied with the 
result of our labours. Those who take the trou- 
ble of looking over the account, and comparing it 
with last year, will easily see that we were forced 
to purchase more largely, as we had fewer contri- 
butions ; but we are assured that the description 
of articles sent to Rochester is well adapted to 
American bazaars, and certain to be disposed of 
to advantage. Therefore, in answer to many in- 
quirers as to the sum CLEARED by this bazaar, 
we request them to add the balance to the valu- 
ation of work sent to Rochester, and they will 
have the exact amount we consider we have re- 
alized, more especially as the proceeds of the lat- 
ter will be given to any object we wish to name. 

** A letter has been received from the Secre- 
tary of the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety offering to do so. 

** We have only to add, that at the last Com- 
mittee meeting, when it was proposed to forward 
ALL goods unsold to Rochester, the Treasurer 
offered to allow the residue of the purchased goods 
(see fourth item at credit side) to remain over 
without repayment until next year. 

‘“* In conclusion, we are thankful for the past, 
and hopeful for the future.. This year many new 
subscribers have joined us, and several on the 
former list have largely increased their donations. 
‘If God be for us, who can be against us?’ Let us 
‘ not be weary in well-doing ; for in dueseason we 
shall reap, if we faint not.’ ‘The night cometh.’ 

“The following is an abstract of the account of 
the Bazaar opened at Killyfaddy, on the 3d July, 
1856 : 

“ Dr. 8. d. 
To sales of Bazaar goods and refresh- . 
ments . : - 2003 5 
99 Horsehair ornaments, lace- 
work crochet, ribbons, 


Berlin-work, books, &c.. 410 4 
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» Carved wood from Miss 
Wright’s Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb, at Mo- 





neymore ‘ . o'' QB abocs 
»  <Admissionto Bazaar. . 214 6 
» Bazaar goodsunsold. .27 8 6 
Total . . £6018 3 
Cr. & 28 d. 
By Bazaar goods and refreshments 
purchased. ‘ ‘ - 8 3 0 
+ Remitted for horse hair orna- 
ments, &c., to those ladies 
who kindly allowed a trifling 
per centage on the articles 3.9 9 
+» Remitted to Miss Wright  @ B46 
»» Purchased goods unsold . BL 3 
» Bazaar goods consigned to the 
Glasgow New Association for 
the’ Bazaar to be held by the 
Rochester Anti-Slavery Society, 27 8 6 
> Balance in hands ‘ ‘ - oF ude 
Total £60 18 3 


** 7th October, 1856.” 


LIVERPOOL LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY ASSO- 
CIATION. 
On Monday, October 20th ultimo, a meeting 
was held in the Institution House, Slater 
Street, Liverpool, for the purpose of form- 
ing an Anti-Slavery Association. 

The following resolutions were proposed 
and adopted : 

1.That this Association be called “tH: LivEn- 
PooL Lapres’ Anti-Stavery AssocratioN. 

2. That its objects shall be to aid in every 
legitimate and Christian effort for the good 
of the coloured people in the United States of 
America, whether free or enslaved. 

3. That one specific object shall be to aid 
the funds ofa Paper, edited by Frederick 
Douglass, a coloured man of talent and Chris- 
tian principle, formerly a slave, who is lay- 
ing himself out for advancement of his 
brethren. And that it shall also assist in 
the efforts mode ~ the —_— of — rs 
in gi to fugitives from the Slave- 
Senten4e Chanda: 

4. That the terms of admission to this 
Society shall be the payment of two shillin 
and sixpence annually, whilst it shall be the 
endeavour of the Ladies to obtain large sub- 
scriptions and donations. 

5. That subscribers or donors may specify 
to which especial object their contributions 
shall be appropriated. 

6. That this Society shall especially cor- 
respond with a similar Society in Rochester, 
United States, which has these ends in 
view ; and which, being on the direct route 
to Canada, and within seven miles of Lake 
Ontario, has peculiar facilities for furthering 
the escape of fugitives. 

That this Society shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secreta- 
ries, and a Committee of Management to be 
chosen annually. 
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IMPRESSMENT OF FREE NEGROES. 
In our last, we adverted to the report, cir- 
culated through the medium of the public 
press, of the impressment of several negroes 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, to work H. M. ship 
Malacca to Bermuda, the crew being sick of 
yellow fever. We deemed it our duty to 
make a representation upon the subject to 
the proper authorities, and have the satis- 
faction of submitting the correspondence to 
our readers. 


“27 New Broad Street, Sept. 16, 1856. 
“To the Honorable the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty: 

“My Lome. fabstiisiten has reached the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, through the public press, that 
H. M. ship Malacea, having recently lost nearly 
the whole of the crew at Port Royal, Jamaica, of 
yellow fever, a number of blacks were impressed 
into the service to work her to Bermuda. 

**T beg, on behalf of the Committee, respect- 
fully to inquire whether your Lordships are 
aware of this circumstance which appears to be 
one requiring investigation. 

“T have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
“LL, A. CaamERozvow, Sec.’ 


Repty. 
* Admiralty, Sept. 25, 1856. 

‘“‘ Sin—Having laid before my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty your letter of the 
16th instant, relative to a report that a number 
of blacks had been impressed on board H. M. 
ship Malacea, to work that ship to Bermuda, 
I am commanded by their Lordships to acquaint 
you, that having made inquiry into the facts of 
the case, they find that six coloured men volun- 
tarily entered into the service, under a written 
agreement, at the ordinary pay and allowance of 
stokers ; that on the voyage, increased exertion 
on their part having become necessary, they 
were paid wages at double the rate originally 


agreed upon during such days as the steam was up. 
“T am, Sir, 
*¢ Your obedient humble servant, 
: ‘“THomas THIM. 
*L. A. Chamerovzow.” 
Repty. 


“©27 New Broad Street, Oct. 2, 1856. 

“Srr—I beg-to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 25th Sept. ult., on 
behalf of my Lords the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, stating (in reply to certain inquiries 
addressed to my Lords by me, on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, respecting the reported im~- 
pressment of some negroes in Jamaica) that 
said negroes had been eng for wages, under 
a voluntary contract, and had been further re- 
compensed for extra services. . 

‘* T have the honour to intimate, on behalf of 
the Committee, that the explanations offered by 
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my Lords Commissioners are deemed satisfac- 
tory, and.to be 
“ Sir, 
‘“‘ Your very obedient servant, 
“ L, A. CoamErovzow, Sec. 

** Thos. Thim, Esq.” 

We trust that the example set by H. M. 
Government, in employing these negroes, 
will not be without effect on our American 
neighbours of the South, as an illustration 
that free-labour is in all respects preferable 
to slave-labour, and best for blacks as well:as 
whites. It also presents a proof that fair 
wages will secure black-labour when re- 
quired. Here was an instance in which 
fatal pestilence did not deter negroes from 
undertaking the work that was required at 
their hands; work, too, extremely onerous, 
and to which probably many were strange, 
but of which they nevertheless acquitted 
themselves to the satisfaction of their em- 
ployers. 


JAMAICA. 
(THE LABOUR QUESTION.) 


WE have received from an esteemed corre- 
spondent the following communication on 
e subject of the employment of labour on 
the plantations of Jamaica. Our informant 
has resided many years in the island, and 
had t experience both of the slave labour 
and labour systems. He confirms the 
views we have often expressed of the utter 
futility of attempting to carry out, with few 
men, the slave-system of working estates. 
The two conditions are so diametrically op- 
, that it is unaccountable the island 
islature has not, long ere this, devised a 
remedy for the present state of things. We 
are not prepared to advocate the removal of 
the Canadian refugees, though the sugges- 
tion recommends itself, at first sight, as one 
resenting many advantages to both parties. 
Jertain important considerations, however, 
have to be taken into account, into which 
we have not now space to enter, but which 
may form the subject ofa future article. 

Our correspondent’s communication is 

dated from Portland, 2d Sept. ult. He says : 
* . + * 

“IT venture to suggest that several elements 
enter into the consideration of the labour question 
which have not yet had that attention which is 
essential to the attainment of just practical con- 
clusions upon it. 

“ The condition out of which we have emerged 
had laws of its own, and gave form and body to a 
condition of society which prohibited the advance- 
ment of the labouring classes, although these 
formed the enormous numerical majority. The 
course of that old economy was to concentrate on 
single plantations bodies of labourers as large as 
the landholder’s purse could procure ; and accord- 
ing to the extent to which he was enabled effec- 
tually to cultivate the lands immediately sur- 
rounding his buildings and machinery, so were 
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his profits. The sole object of those who then 

overned was to ensure by laws to be enforced, 
in a great measure, by the proprietor himself, 
the greatest amount of labour, irrespective of 
consequences to the labourers, or their likings or 
dislikings. 

“In a state of freedom, however, these con- 
siderations must, in a great measure, be reversed. 
When the quondam slaves have thoroughly un- 
derstood their new position, and acquired habits 
of self-reliance, they betake themselves to their 
own courses ; and all considerations affecting the 
unfortunate capitalist will be lost in the con- 
sideration of what is personal to themselves. 
He is no longer the lord of their movements, nor 
they the creatures of his will; so that motives 
must be presented to induce them to labour for 
him at such times and places as he shall pre- 
scribe, instead of for themselves at such time and 
places as they shall please. This is the true 
complexion and relative position of capital and 
labour in this and all other free countries, with 
which, therefore, we must deal. 

‘¢ In the kingdoms of Europe this state of things 
is seldom felt as a eee for the pressure of 
want in their crowded populations, and the dear- 


) ness of land, sufficiently secure for the capitalist 


all the labour that he wants. 

“In agricultural colonies, however, where the 
population is thin, and the land cheap, we find 
the proprietor compelled to restrict his enter- 
prise much within his capital and ability. Were 
a few wealthy farmers to attempt, in one of the 
new States or Territories of America, or in Ca- 
nada, to secure the permanent labour of hun- 
dreds, or even fifties, to their respective farms, 
they would utterly fail, unless they were pre- 
pared to pay rates of wages far exceeding what 
their profits could afford. Accordingly, agricul- 
ture in such countries is, of necessity, almost in 
every case, upon a corresponding scale of mode- 
ration. It could be carried out safely, on a large 
scale, only by the artificial expedient of importing 
labourers, under indentures, for a term of years. 
The short history of freedom in this island has 
proved this. Hundreds of coffee and sugar-plan- 
tations having been given up, the labourers dis- 
engaged were free to do as they pleased. And 
what did they please? Not to go to the remain- 
ing plantations, but turn to on their own account. 
Hence the anomaly of a cry of ‘ no labour in the 
country’ atthe moment of tens of thousands of 
labouring men being thrown loose from all en- 

ments, There was, and ever has been, 
abundance of labourers ; but the difficulty is, that, 
enerally, they do not find it for their and their 
families’ interest to sell their labour to the planter 
at the rate at which he can afford to pay for it. 

“The whole question, however, is not yet 
stated. Unquestionably, in very many cases, 
the pressure of necessity, and the heavy disadvan- 
tage under which the planter has often been 
working, have caused great irregularity in the 
payments, and consequently has much aggra- 
vated the distaste of the people for plantation 
work, 

‘« Several remedies have been proposed, of which 
the leading has been immigration of people of a low 
order, unable to speak our language or to make 
themselves known, except through interpreters, 
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but willing to be bound to plantation labour, by 
indentures, for terms of years. The carrying out 
of this scheme has involved. the island in a large 
amount of debt, without apparently having made 
the desired impression on the labour-market, and 
been accompanied by an appalling amount of 
suffering, destitution, and mortality. It has re- 
sulted in adding largely to the load of pauperism 
that presses so heavily on the island. Nor can 
we conceal from ourselves that the labourers 
thus imported, so soon as they acquire the lan- 
guage and some understanding of their position, 
will amalgamate with the bulk of our labour- 
ing population, and be identified with them in 
all their pursuits and modes of life. ’ 

** But I may be told that planters do succeed 
in making large crops, and, consequently, in at- 
taching large bodies of labourers to their estates. 
Yes. But with what an effect this is done, 
and in how many cases with no profit at all; 
aud what little likelihood is there of such efforts 
being permanently successful, and what a state 
of society is it creating? These Jabourers are 
not located on the estates. They are gathered 
from a circle of from twenty to thirty miles 
around the plantation. Fathers and mothers, 
for example, actually leave their houses in the 

rish of Portland to labour on the estates of 

lantain Garden River and other estates thirty 
miles off. The working plantations thus become 
hotbeds of all ‘that is irregular and immoral, 
and in the highest degree prejudicial to the do- 
mestic condition of our peasantry. The Rev. 
John Cowan, one of the most respected Scot- 
tish Missionaries, told me, that on this account 
the people of his charge, generally, would not 
work themselves, nor permit their children to 
work, on the plantations. 

‘* Besides, what a responsibility on an estate’s 
attorney to gather and keep together such large 
bodies of labourers. A man might, by the power 
of his individual influence, attract ten or a dozen 
labourers to his service, and keep them there, if he 
could give them houses and grounds on the spot; 
but it will be a very different affair to gain and 
keep hundreds, or even fifties, without either 
houses or grounds, The system is too artificial to 
have permanency; and accordingly the estates 
which have been depending on it find the difficulty 
of their position increasing, and the number of 
working estates is rapidly diminishing. 

‘¢ The agriculture of a free country must rely on 
voluntary labour, and the more skilled and intelli- 
gent the better. If this be admitted, one of the 
earliest remedial measures of Government will be 
to seek for the proper class of emigrants in the 
Canadian refugees, whose habits are good, and 
who have been accustomed to asuperior style of 
labour, and to a more civilized social condition 
than ours. One of these men would do the day’s 
work of two or three persons; and they would 
engage, according to their custom, for limited 
terms of service. The planter could well afford 
double the present rates of wages for such men. 

‘** T need not go into a dissertation on the central 
factory system ; but I may ask, whether, were an 
estate with its cane-fields brought under cultiva- 
tion by a smaller class of capitalist farmers, each 
of whose profit would be realized, and labour 
ended when his fields of canes were handed over 
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ripe to the attorney of the proprietor, there would 
not be a greater facility of raising, and ultimately 
of manufacturing; by the ate of what such 
tenants could and would do, larger crops of canes 
for the estates? Would not the influence of 
several individuals, bent each for securing for 
himself the necessary labour, be more effectual 
than that of the attorney standing alone, depend- 
ing on his individual influence to gather from a 
distance, and keep together on the spot, the whole 
body of people requisite for the estate? To se- 
cure permanent labour the péople should be per- 
manently located with their families in houses 
and grounds in or near their place of work. 

‘* The present system of plantation labour is de- 
moralizing and destructive of the amenities of do- 
mestic life. The usual wages of a shilling a-day 
is wholly inadequate to support a family, unless 
combined with a house and provision-ground in 
the immediate vicinity. It is better for a labourer’s 
family to make the best of what their united in- 
dustry can accomplish on a piece of land at home, 
than to sacrifice all which ought to be dear to 
them as men and as Christians, for the trifling 
labour-wages earned on plantations at a distance. 
The system is unnatural, and cannot last. Where 
large bodies of people are required, the proper 
course is the establishment of towns and vill 
for the comfortable and agreeable location of the 
labourers’ families, and for tradesmen offering 
workmanship, and shops their varieties of mer- 
chandise, as the proper stimulants to active. and 
incessant industry. It may be replied, that the 
negroes generally are not much bound by common 
motives or family ties. So much the worse. Are 
we to be contented with such a condition from 
peasantry, when it is now obvious to every one 
that it is the general neglect of the higher consi- 
derations of life, in all our past legislation and ma- 
nagement, which has ruined the island? Whether 
men will have it or not, the materiel is ever de- 
pendent on the moral condition of a country ; and 
that by an eternal law of the Creator. Some 
cannot, and others will not, see this; but results 
will compel its acknowledgment. This island has 
tried to do without marriage, without education, 
without interior towns and villages; in short, 
Jamaica has thought it might disregard all that is 
most prized in other countries, and import into its 
free condition the peculiarities and negligence 
and heartlessness of its slave condition ; and what 
has been the result? The ruin of every interest! 
While other colonies, with not half her natural 
advantages, or half her population in proportion 
to area of land, are advancing in wealth and eivi- 
lization, she is sinking into destitution ; yea, and 
will sink, until she get a Government whose ideas 
of remedial measures extend beyond the mere re- 
gulation and exaction of revenue, and include the 
improvement of the people, and their assimilation 
to those of other well-doing countries as primary 
objects.” 


HAYTI. 
Tux latest news from Hayti is higly en- 
couraging. The Emperor had entirely re- 
established order, having summarily punished 
the authors of the riot, the extent and object 
of which had been so much magnified. He 
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was making a tour of the Haytian pro- 
vinees, and was received with’ autdons 
tions by the population everywhere. The 
whole empire, indeed, is now peaceful and 
prosperous. The coffee crops promised well, 
and commerce is on the increase, The coun- 
try is rapidly improving under the intelli- 

nt administration of the present ruler. 
vv iculture is becoming more and more 
fostered and developed ; a t many cane 
plantations are provided with steam mills of 
the. best mg sgimge new buildings are 
being erected in the town and country 
districts ; and the we Rese ee 
1 ts to each locality, either for re- 
lh ae erecti Prnentd The fullest 
toleration is extended to all sects, and the 
Government is sincerely anxious that the 
Law “ne should exhibit the practice as well as 
understand the theory of the Christian 
religion. Public instruction is also one of 
the principal cares of the Emperor; and, 
altogether, Hayti furnishes gratifying evi- 
dence of her intention to occupy a foremost 
ae among prosperous and civilized nations. 

owe ical as to the moral and 
intellectual capacity of the negro race, and 
as to their ability to govern themselves, will 
find in Hayti a most satisfactory refutation 
of their doubts. 

One highly encouragin 
mention in conclusion. The 
pers, of the month of August, which give a 
return of the prizes distributed to the suc- 
cessful candidates for scholastic honours in 
the various colleges of that metropolis, con- 
tain the names ofa great number of Haytians, 
who have carried off prizes and been honour- 
ably mentioned at the public examinations : 
amongst others, that of a young man named 
Fénélon Faubert, of ‘Port-au-Prince, who 
obtained the first prize for Latin composi- 
tion. The a journals dwell upon dhens 
facts with pride, as illustrative of the desire 
of Haytian parents to give their children 
education, and of the — to learn of 
the rising generation in that country. 


MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
Our readers are probably aware that the 
distinguished authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is again in Great Britain, her primary pur- 
pose having been to superintend the publi- 
rom of Dred. A correspondent writes us 
thus : 

“Since the arrival of Mrs. Stowe she has 
been the object of the same attention as on 
her former visit. She has been desirous of 

ing quietly through the country, visiting 

er friends, and the places of historical inter- 
est that have come inher way. Yetshe has 
met many evidences that she and Uncle Tom 
are not fi ten by the British people. 
Mrs. Stowe has embraced opportunities to 


fact we may 
Paris newspa- 
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converse with anti-slavery friends, and has 
given them all the intelligence and en- 
couragement in her power. At Edinburgh 
she met, in a social capacity, the members of 
the Ladies’ Emancipation Committee, and 
encouraged them to pursue their present 
course, every anti-slavery effort from this 
country being of the utmost value. She 
spoke of the present position of parties in 
America, and alluded to their origin. For 
that of the free-soil party she went back to 
the framing of the Constitution, when the 
three-fifth representation clause and others 
gavesuch encouragement to Slavery, that 
the number of the slaves increased. Then 
the excessive cultivation of cotton tended also 
to extend this number, but at the same time 
it exhausted the soil by overworking ; then 
it became necessary for the planters to look 
out for fresh territory to accommodate their 
surplus population and labour. Hence their 
Grasping esire for Texas, California, New 
exico, &c., and their t outrages in 
Kansas. To meet these designs of the slave- 
, the free-soil party arose, a party 
which has for its object the non-extension of 
Slavery, its principle being, that if Slavery is 
confined within its present limits, it must die 
out. ‘To this party belongs the present Anti- 
Siavery Presidential candidate, on whose 
election Mrs. Stowe looks with much inter- 
est; for, while freely admitting that he has 
no power over existing Slavery in the Slave- 
States, she believes his election would prevent 
the admission of Slavery into Kansas, by dis- 
allowing the votes. of the Missourian inva- 
ders. It would also indicate an improved 
public opinion, and would secure the appoint- 
ment of anti-slavery officials to the State 
offices in the control of the President. Mrs. 
Stowe then described the position of the 
non-voting Abolitionists of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, to whom also she gave 
her aid and sympathy. Their operations, she 
said, were of a character, as, through 
their maintaining an uncompromising stan- 
dard, and earnestly agitating for the rights 
of man, on high principles apart from poli- 
tics, they have led the public sentiment, and 
have been the means of creating the feeli 
which is the necessary foundation of all 
anti-slavery movements, into whatever shape 
these may be modified. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Sla Society 
comprises a noble band of men and women, 
disinterested and fearless. They collect a 
great amount of valuable documentary infor- 
mation, which is ever accessible for the pro- 
motion of the cause, and to which Mrs. 
Stowe had herself been greatly indebted. 
They had lately issued a series of tracts for 
the times, and their organ, the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, is an excellent paper. She 
encouraged those friends who aid them, 
through contributions to the Boston Bazaar, 
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with the assurance that its proceeds are 
scrupulously and wisely applied to the benefit 
of the cause. 

“ Mrs. Stowe thanked those friends who 
support the free-labour movement, as another 

ency in the great agitation ; and also those 
who send help to the Vigilance Committees, 
as the operations of the latter tend to increase 
the insecurity of slave ‘property,’ to dimi- 
nish its value, and, consequently, the hold of 
the masters upon it. She also thanked those 
who manifest interest in the elevation of the 
coloured people, whether by contributions to 
Frederick 1 Douglass’ Paper, or to the pro- 
motion of schools. Miss Miner’s school at 
Washington she considers a valuable agency, 
and the elevation of the free coloured people 
as an important anti-slavery pen» She 
said she Pelieved that every effort made with 
an honest view to the good of the slave must 
be available in some shape, and for all such 
she would express her gratitude. 

Mrs. Stowe’s health appears better than 
on her former visit to Britain. She has, 
since leaving Edinburgh, visited Newcastle, 
Durham, York, &c. It is Mrs. Stowe’s in- 
tention to winter in Europe. 


THE CENTRAL-AFRICA EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. 
Our readers may be aware that some three 
years ago an Hn exon was despatched from 
this country, under the direction of Dr. Vogel, 
the object of which was to effect a junction 
with Dr. Barth, the companion of Dr. Over- 
weg, and who was supposed to be then at 
Timbuctoo. The point of junction was Kouka, 
on Lake Chad. It was an expedition sup- 
ang id to that of Dr. Barth’s, who had 
en despatched to follow up the steps of the 
late Dr. Richardson, who, as is well known, 
fell a victim to fatigue and the African cli- 
mate. Attached to the supplementary expe- 
dition, under Dr. Vogel, was a young intelli- 
nt soldier, named J. F. Church, of the 
oyal Sappers and Miners, in which corps 
he held the rank of corporal. Having had 
the pleasure of meeting with him, and hear- 
ing from him a recital of his journeyings 
into Central Africa, we solicited him to favour 
us with a view of his journal, and with per- 
mission to copy into our own such portions 
of his narrative as we might judge likely to 
interest our readers. This eta he very cour- 
teously granted, and we now submit the same, 
assured that our friends will peruse with in- 
terest the details he furnishes of the manner 
in which the internal African slave-trade is 
conducted. 
The expedition started from Tripoli, pass- 
ing through Fezzan into Bornu, where it was 
subsequently pee by Dr. Barth. Corporal 








Church found it desirable to quit Dr. Vogel at 
Bornu and to return home, vid Tripoli, with Dr, 
Barth. The most southern limit the expedition 
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attained was Mustein, ten degrees south of 
the line. It was carried east as far as Tan- 
galia ; south east as far as Loggun; west as 
far as Tabra ; south-west as far as Dunroru ; 
and north-west to Sokatou. The incidents 
we have extracted have especial reference to 
the slave-trade, and hence the fragmentary 
character of the narrative as presented by us. 
It will be found, however, sufficiently clear 
and connected to answer the purpose of our 
readers. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE NARRATIVE OF 
CORPORAL J. F. CHURCH. 

** October 25, 1853—Stayed at Gatrone. A 
large caravan arrived to day from Bornu: part 
of it came into town this evening. The only 
merchandize they appeared to have was slaves 
and ivory. ‘The slaves were in a most wretched 
condition: some of them were children, not more 
than five or six years old. 

* October 26 & 27—Still waiting at Gatron. 
The remainder of the caravan from Bornu came 
in yesterday and to-day: there are about 600 
or 700 slaves altogether: they are nearly all 
women and children. There are not more than 
30 or 40 grown-up men amongst them. Several 
of the women had young children, which they 
were carrying on their backs. They all appeared 
very much knocked up. Several of the men were 
chained together with heavy iron chains round 
their necks. They encamped close to us; and 
they had no sooner arrived than the women were 
set to work to pound gasup for the evening meal. 
This is a work of great labour, as the grain is 
very hard, and is pounded in a wooden mortar 
with a pestle of the same material ; and the poor 
creatures have to work at this for two. or three 
hours every night, after a day’s march of eight or 
ten hours. 

‘s October 30—The whole of the slave caravan 
left us this morning for Mourzouk. Several poor 
wretches were left behind, who were so ill that 
they could proceed no further. Several hours 
after they were gone, I observed one poor creaturs 
lying under a date-tree. I went over to him. 
He was a slave that a Tibboo merchant had left 
behind. He was a full-grown man in height, 
but the size of his limbs was that of a child. 
His feet were blistered and swollen to a very 
large size. The hair was all worn off the top of 
his head, from carrying loads on it; for these in- 
human slave-dealers not only make the slaves 
walk from morning to night across the burning, 
sandy deserts; but each one—man, woman, or 
child — has a load to carry on his head. I 
gave the poor fellow a piece of bread; but it was 
too late: he could not swallow it. I saw that he 
had not long to live. I got him lifted up, and 
put under the shade of the tree, put a little grass 
under his head, and went to our tents to see if I 
could get any thing for him that he could eat. 
Beppo, our cook, was just boiling a fowl for 
dinner. I took a little of the broth, and, in com- 

any with Muguire, went back. We soaked a 
Fittle of the bread, which he ate, and appeared to 
revive a little, and in the course of an hour or 
two some one in the village came and took him 
away. Muguire gave the man who took charge 
of hima little t money to get him something to eat, 
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and we saw liim no more. The remainder of the 
caravan joined us to day. 

“November 3d—Reached T y about 
1 P:M.,.and encamped on, the south side of the 
town. We: passed a rg number of human 
bones to day, but the was. all eaten off by 
the jackals, which abound here in great numbers. 
Dr. Vogel, who was a little in advance with his 
two servants and the Modea of Gatrone, found the 
body of-a black, which had been left behind by 
the Tibboos who passed us at Gatron. It was 
already half devoured by the jackals. The whole 
party went to work and dug a hole in the sand, 
and put the fellow in it, afterwards covering 
the body with sand and stones, to protect it from 
further molestation. They thus left the poor 
creature, who had been dragged from his country 
and his home, to sleep on in a desert grave. 

“November 7th, 1853—Started this. morning 
from Tegherry about 8 a.m. Encamped: about 
5 p.m. in the dessert. No water. Slight feeding 
for the camels. 

‘* November 8th —Started this morning at half- 
past 5 a.m. The road lay S. S. E., over a bar- 
ren plain. I did not see as much wood the whole 
day as would en san —_ . 

a great many s ns of an beings, I should 
say forty or fifty, and we halted for the night at 
the well of Mushroo. Hundreds of skeletons 
were lying about the well: so thick were they 
lying, that we could not pitch our tents near the 
well, but were obliged to shift 300 or 400. yards 
from it. We halted about 5 p.m., and had to 
take water for three days. There is very little 
water in this well, but it may be made a great 
deal better by sinking it deeper. 
s “ ees — Started at 7 a.m. Road 
. and S. S. E. @ passed a number of 
skeletons again to-day. Am en te was one 
of a poor fellow who must have belonged to the 
last caravan, as the flesh was still hanging to his 
bones ; another one, that of a child, was laid very 
earefully on the and a few stones placed 
around it, most likely by a weeping mother, on 
whose back it ee ayo died. 

“November | ith—Started soon after sunrise, 
and entered the pass called in Arabic El-Whar 
— difficult), and a very difficult road it is. 

of our camels fell down, and the load fell 
over his head, but, luckily, without any damage 
to either. Halted about 4 p.m. near a well of 
very good water, this being the first for three 
days. A great many skeletons on the road to-day. 

** November 12th—The road lay over a large 
plain with some: hills 300 or 400 feet high. To 
the eastward we passed about fifty skeletons on the 
road : two bodies had the flesh on them, and mast 
have bel to the last caravan. One of the poor 
wretches had evidently died of thirst, for he had 
dug a hole in the sand with his hands, the fingers 
of which were worn to the bone, to get a little 
moisture, and had died with his head in the hole, 
—— weak to rise again. 

** November 21st—Another long day’s march. 
Halted about half-past six im a waddy called 
Eckaba, where there is a little feeding for the 
eamels, and pl of water very near the sur- 
face, although it has to be dug for, as the little 
holes that are made: by the different. caravans get 
filled up with sand. We found, after halting, 
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that a poor black woman had been left behind on 
the road, and as it was too dark to see the camel- 
track, no one would venture to return for her till 
daylight next morning. 

** November 22d—Detained the whole of this 
day at, Ekaba, as we sent out two men with a 
camel to look after her, and they did not return 
till near sunset, when the old woman was found 
under a rock about two miles from the waddy, 
which place she had made up to during the night, 
and then laid down, unable to proceed any further. 
When found she was. in a very exhausted state 
for want of water. 

‘* March Ist, 1854—There is, a great deal of 
talk about a slave-hunting expedition, on a very 
large scale, going out under the new Sultan, but 
the direction it is to take is kept very secret by 
the Sultan, so as to prevent. the poor inhabitants 
of the place for which it is destined making any 
preparations for defending themselves or running 
away before he arrives. Dr. Vogel talks of ac- 
companying it. 

“ March 2—All is now bustle and preparation 
for the Mahla, as the slave-catching expedition is 
called. Dr. Vogel has got the Sultan’s permission 
to go with it, although it is still a secret in 
what direction it is to proceed, except that it is to 
the southward. 

* March 25—The Sultan went out to Angernu 
to-day, where the people are ordered to join him, 
armed, and with ten days’ provisions. Nearly all 
the men in Kouka are going. 

“March 28—Dr. a and John Muguire, 
who is also going, left Kouka. to to join the 
Sultam at Angernu. I rode out with them for a 
mile or two, and then, bidding them good bye, 
a a Dev 1 and Joh 

“June 3d — Dr. and John Muguire ar- 
rived in Kouka ity toning from the Mahla, 
which they had accompanied into the Musgow 
country, about 200 miles to the south of 
Kouka. 

“ They left the Sultan and his army about eight 
days’ distant from Kouka, and he is: now on the 
way here, but moves very slowly, bringing the 
slaves and cattle he has taken with him. Dr. 
Vogel tells. me, that when the slaves and cattle 
were counted, in order to make a division, and 
the Sultan to take his share, that they had 4000 
slaves and 1000 head of cattle. 

‘** Muguire gives me a sad account of the cow- 
ardice and cies of the Bornu people. ‘They 
bring no grown-up men to Kouka, or at least 
very few, so the slaves they are bringing consist 
almost entirely of women and children, the men 
that are taken prisoners (as a general rule) being 
all put to death, and that in the most shocking 
and barbarous manner. The prisoners are handed 
over to the slaves of the Sultan, or to the slaves 
of one of the Kashellas, for execution, when those 
inhuman wretches take a delight in giving them 
as much pain as possible. 

" Both Dr. Vogel and John Muguire assured 
me that they saw the following piece of butchery. 
There were about thirty Musgow men taken 

risoners, and ordered by the Sultam to be put to 
th. They were all sitting on the ground 
lashed er with ropes within thirty yards of 
Dr. Vogel's tent, when, hearing a noise outside, 
they both went out to see what was the occasion 
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of it, and they found that it was the Bornu 
people executing their prisoners in the following 
savage and cruel manner. They took one at a 
time from the group, and laid him on the ground 
face downwards, and then commenced to hack off 
one leg and one arm at the knee and elbow, one 
wretch sawing away at the leg and another at the 
arm at the same time with their rough iron daggers 
or the blades of their spears. After cutting the flesh 
and sinews all round, if they found any difficulty 
in finding the joint, they turned him over on his 
back, and wrenched or broke off the limb. He 
was then thrown on one side, his leg and arm 
placed beside him, and so left to die. This process 
was gone through with the whole thirty, during 
which time both Drs. Vogel and Macguire as- 
sured me that not a single cry, or groan, or other 
expression of pain, loud enough for them to hear, 
escaped from one of those brave men, who were 
thus suffering a most painful death, for no other 
crime but defending their homes, their wives, and 
their children from a ruthless and bloody enemy : 
on the contrary, so far from seeking any pity 
from their murderers, as soon as the slaughter 
commenced they began to sing their war-song of 
defiance, and continued to do so till the last man 
= brought out and laid bleeding beside his com- 
rades. 

** After this piece of brutality was finished, they 
brought the women who had been taken prisoners 
to look on the bleeding limbs and trunks of the 
dead and dying, some of whom were probably their 
husbands, brothers, or sons. One poor old man 
they satisfied themselves by cutting his hand off, 
and then telling him to go and shew himself to 
his countrymen, and let them see how he had been 
treated; but he sat down on the ground and 
would not go away, as he knew he should never 
reach the outside of the camp alive. He sat 
there all night, in a dreadful storm of thunder, 
and lightning, and rain: he even collected a few 
sticks, and tried to make a fire to warm himself. 
His pa meg tors —e there in the morn- 
ing, when they ir spears thro his 
no and so ended his pain for ever. bs 

“On the road home to Kouka their treatment 
to these poor — was so bad, together with 
the small-pox, which had broken out among 
them, and the rainy season, which had now set in 
with all its inclemency —having scarcely any 
food, exposed to the violence of the storms, which 
come on every night, without a tent or a rag of 
any kind to cover them, and nearly all of them 
suffering from dysentery, so that they were dying 
in hundreds—in fact, so fast that the army could 
never stop more than two days in one place, as 
the smell of the dead bodies became so offensive. 
Muguire tells me, that during the time they are 
travelling, if a woman is taken in labour, which 
very often happens, she sits down on the roadside, 
where hundreds of people are passing, the fellow 
that owns her standing by, impatiently waiting till 
she is delivered; she must then take the child 
up in her arms and walk on till the day’s march 
is finished ; and if she shews any signs of lagging 
behind, or cannot keep up with the rest, she gets 
a prick with a dagger or a blow with a stick, and 
if this fails to arouse her flagging energies she is 
knocked down with a bludgeon, or gets a stab with 
a spear, and is so left to her fate; and in this 
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way all who were so sick or so exhausted that 
they could not keep up with the main body were 
treated. This was in returning through the 
Musgow country, where no one could stop behind 
to bring on the stragglers, as the Musgows con- 
stantly hung upon the rear, so that it would have 
been death for any Bornu man to stay behind. 

“ June 14th—The Sultan and his followers re- 
turned to Kouka to-day. They entered the town 
early this morning, bringing the slaves and cattle 
they had plundered with them. There was a 
great deal of drumming and firing off guns all the 
forenoon. Dr. Vogel, dressed in his European 
costume, went out to meet these cowardly wretches, 
to congratulate them on their success. For my 
part, | had heard enough, and did not wish to 
witness the misery of the poor wretches they were 
bringing to slavery and death. More than two- 
thirds of the slaves died on the road, and the 
remainder of them are im such a feeble state 
that none of the Arab traders who are going to 
Fezan by the next caravan will purchase them. 
I saw. one man who, out of twenty-five slaves he 
had in Musgow, only brought five to Kouka, and 
another that only brought one out of six, the 
remainder having all died on the road. ‘To 
take a Musgow out of his country is like taking a 
fish out of the Tchad’ is a common saying, 
meaning that a Musgow can no more live out of 
his country than a fish out of water. 

“ June 25th—There is a great deal of grum- 
bling among the Kashellas about the large num- 
ber of slaves that the Sultan has taken to himself ; 
in fact, the new Sultan’s popularity seems to be 
decreasing very fast. Nearly all those who had 
any thing to lose have lost considerably by the 
late expedition, as more than 1060 horses died on 
the road, and the slaves are dying now like rotten 
sheep. ‘The reason of so many dying appears to 
be the exposure to the inclemency of the ¥ ; 
during the rainy season, as it seems that in their 
own country they seldom move out during the 
rains ; and Muguire tells me that they had great 
stores of gafuly (gafuly is native corn) and wood 
for firing, and a kind of sour beer, in every house, 
which they had laid up to serve them during the 
rains, that had just commenced ; that these stores 
were laid up in a very clean, orderly way ; and 
that their es are much better built than 
those of Kouka, and havea far cleaner and neater 


appearance. : 
“January 10th, 1855—Dr. Vogel is making 
preparations for his journey to Adamowa, or rather 
talking about making them. He has bought a 
slave at last. He has been wishing to have a 
slave ever since he has been in Kouka, and now 
he has one, a little Fellatah boy about ten years 
of age, for whom he paid twelve dollars. The 
little fellow came to the house quite naked. 
don't think he has ever had any kind of cloth- 
ing on in his life. Shortly after he came he was 
dressed in a tobe, but he was evidently very un- 
comfortable in it, and took it off, and so stripped 
himself stark naked, to do the least thing, if it 
was only to go for a basin of water. A great 
number of the slaves 5 naked till they are 
twelve or fourteen years Old. 
I do not know 9 the pe SO 
if knew it, would ap uying a slave 
ee money, when the chief object of these 
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journeys into Africa, so costly, aud destructive of 
valuable lives, is, to try to put a stop to Slavery 
in this country. I do not think they would alto- 
gether approve of such a step, at least I am sure 
that there are thousands of the English people who 
would not approve of it by a long way, if they 
knew it. 

* February 23d, 1855 — Dr. B—— went into 
town again to-day, and returned about sunset, 
bringing two camels and a slave he has purchased. 
He has now got three slaves and two free men in 
rk maps e has not yet been able to procure a 

» but the Sultan has promised to send one 
and some provisions for the road. 

‘The slave whom Dr. B—— purchased to-day 
had neither shirt or trowsers, although nearly a 
full-grown man, but merely a small piece of rag 
tied round his loins; the only property he had in 
his possession was a small pipe and an empty 
tobacco-bag. This slave was named Osman. 

“* May 19th —We left the Yeou this afternoon 
about 2 Pp.M., and marched on till 10, when we 
halted a bout two hours from Burwaugh. 

“There are now four small parties of Tibboos 
with us, besides Cooloo, who is the chief of the 
caravan. Cooloo has about forty slaves with 
him, and the remainder of the ‘Tibboos about 
twenty, so that we have about sixty altogether. 

“The men and larger boys are chained toge- 
ther with a very heavy chain, which is passed 
round each of their necks. This chain is never 
taken off, night or day. The full-grown men 
have, besides this chain, their right hand tied up 
to their neck with a piece of raw hide round the 
wrist, and in this condition they have each to 
carry a jar of liquid butter on their heads, about 
twenty pounds weight. 

“The woman and girls are not chained during 
the time they are travelling, but as soon as they 
halt they are chained together in couples by the 
leg: an iron ring is fastened round each of their 
ankles, and about six inches of chain connects 
the two rings together, and this they keep on if 
they stop for four or five days. Nevertheless, 
they appear all in good spirits, especially the 
young, girls. The men appear to be by far the 
mos’ : 

‘** May 24th—Commenced to load the camels 
about 3 a.m., and started before sunrise. 
Halted, as usual, during the heat of the day for 
four or five hours. Went on again in the after- 
noon, and, passing Beer Hamam, arrived at a 
well called Cooboo about 9 p.m. Soon after 
we encamped a lion paid us a visit, and came 
very near the tent, but soon after went off again. 
No one would venture to go to the well for water 
on account of the number of wild beasts, and as we 
had no water to cook our supper we were obliged 
to go without. Another of Cooloo’s slaves, a young 
girl about sixteen years of age, was so ill to-day 
that she could not walk. She fell down several 
times, and was beaten with a stick till she got 
up, but it was only to stagger forward a few 
and fall again. She appeared to bé suffering 
from diarrhea, and held her stomach as if in 
great pain. I gave her a few drops of essence of 
peppermint, and this seemed to relieve her a little. 
At , after repeatedly falling, she was placed 
on the back of acamel. It is somewhat strange 
how quietly these poor creatures bear the cruelty 
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of their inhuman masters. They never speak.a 
word. The mute look of agony and despair, and 
a smothered groan, is all the sign of suffering 
they exhibit ; but such a look as this poor crea- 
ture gave the monster who was beating her as 
she lay on the ground quite unable to get up, I 
shall never forget. ‘There was nothing of fierce- 
ness or defiance, but something so utterly helpless 
and hopeless in it, that it went to my heart, and I 
could scarcely keep my seat on the back of my 
camel. I called out to him to desist, and our 
camel-drivers seemed quite surprised at hearing 
me say it was a sin to beat her, as they evi- 
dently looked upon it in the same light as they 
would on beating a bullock or camel to make it 
rise when it had laid down from fatigue. 

“ May 25th—Halted this afternoon to give the 
slaves a rest, as the march to the next well is 
rather a long one. Started in the afternoon, and 
went on till several hours after sunset. About 
sunset one of Cooloo’s slaves, a man that had been 
carrying a large jar of butter, and been very ill 
all day, suddenly fell down, and could not rise. 
As it was nearly dark, I soon lost sight of him, 
but was told, on making inquiries, that he was 
still with the caravan. Halted about 9 p.m. 

**May 26th—We were awoke by Cooloo this 
morning about 2, and commenced loading the 
camels immediately, and started about 3 A.M. 
I was told by Dr. B—— this morning that the 

r slave who fell down last night from fatigue 

ad been left to die on the road with his hands 
bound. 

“ May 28th—We had a long and fatiguing day’s 
march, as we started this morning at a few 
minutes past 1 and went on till 10 a.m. 
Halted till 2, and then went on till 3 P.m., 
when we arrived at the well of Beerkaisheferry. 
The poor slaves were very much knocked up. 
The little boys of about seven to ten years of age 
seemed to stand it the best, although they have 
nearly all something or other to carry. The 
female slave of Cooloo who was first taken ill is 
still very bad, and quite unable to walk a step. 
She was mounted on a camel all day. 

** June 6th—Started this morning at 1 A.m., 
and travelled till about 10. Halted during the 
heat of the day, and started at 2 Pp.m., and went 
on till about one hour after sunset. Osman got 
a severe thrashing this evening for allowing one 
of the camels to go astray while out feeding. There 
were two other men with the camels as well, 
but he, poor fellow, being a slave, got all the 
blame and a sound thrashing, while the other 
two, who were equally in fault, were scarcely 
spoken to. 

* June 14th—Left Bilma this morning about 
4 a.m. Halted about 10. Started again at 3 P.M., 
and arrived at Dirkie shortly after sunset. 

“Osman, one of Dr. B——’s slaves, has been 
lame for two or three days with the gunie- 
worm in his feet; he could not keep with the 
camels this morning, and was left behind; he 
has not yet come up with us. . Plenty of water 
all along the road in small wells. 

“June 18th—We have neither heard nor seen 
any thing of Osman since we left him behind on 
the road from Bilma on the 14th inst. 

«June 27th—Started this morning soon after 
3, and arrived at the well of El-Achmer soon 
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after 94.m. This place must be called El- 
Achmer (the red) from the colour of the sand, 
which, a few inches below the surface, is a deep 
red colour. We passed the dead body of a man 
about an hour and a half before arriving at the 
well, and, a little further on, three skeletons. The 
first body was quite fresh, and must have been a 
slave belonging to the Tibboo caravan, which had 
preceded us about four days. There is plenty of 
water at this place about six or eight feet from 
the surface, and it is much better than the water 
at Mafras. There is an immense quantity of 
dry bones all round these wells, principally of the 
camel, but a great number of human bones, and 
from the calcined condition of many of them the 
people must use them to cook their food, as there 
is very little wood. There is no grass, but a 
kind of shrub, of which the camels are not very 
fond, grows in great abundance. 

“June 29th—We passed a great number of 
bones of camels, and also a number of skeletons 
of human beings to-day. 

** July 1st—Mahomet and his brother came up 
during the night. They had abandoned the camel 
and hid its load, so that they may return for the 
latter from Gatrone, which is their home, and is 
only seven days distant. The four slaves and 
Mahomet’s brother are now entirely depending 
upon us for provisions and water. The first we 
can very ill afford, and the last still worse, as our 
camels can scarcely carry enough for ourselves, 
and it is more than seventy miles from here to 
the next well; but I hope, please God, we shall 
be able to provide them as far as Gatrone, and 
that our camels will hold out, or we shall be 
obliged to abandon our luggage. 





THE NEW AMERICAN DOCTRINE 
OF SLAVERY. 
Tue following article from the Pittsburg 
(Penn.) Gazette, with its accompanying 
extracts, is worth perusal at this particular 
crisis. They present, in a tolerably com- 
pendious form, the views of the principal 
Southern journals on passing events, and on 
the great and perplexing question out of 
whidh, Shas have arisen. From us no com- 
ment is needed. The extracts speak for 
themselves, and are pregnant with symptoms 
of a rapidly approaching crisis. 

The Pittsburg Gazette says: 

“The people of the free-States have so long 
yielded to the arrogant demands of the slave oli- 
garchy in the South, that the latter has come to 
think it can carry any measure it sees fit, no 
matter how degrading it may be to the character 
of the free white men of the North. 

Not many years ago, the Southern slave- 
holders were contented to have their ‘human 
chattels’ protected in the States where they held 
them. Next, they demanded and secured five 
slave States from acquired territory—Louisiana, 
Florida, Arkansas, Mobile, and Texas—while 
the free-States have only secured two—Iowa and 
California. Next, the slave-power demanded all 
the territories, and broke down the Missouri Com- 
promise, which secured a part of these Territories 
to free-labour. Next, they demanded the right 
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to come into the free-States with their slaves 
whenever they choose, and stay as long as they 
please, and the United-States’ Courts seem about 
to yield to them, and grant this outrageous deé- 
mand. 

“* But the last, the crowning diabolical as- 
sumption is, that Slavery is not to be confined 
to the negro race, but must be made to in- 
clude labouring white men also. This doctrine, 
which is so monstrous and shocking as almost to 
seem incredible, is now openly avowed and de- 
fended by very many of the newspapers and of the 
public men of the South that sapport James Bu- 
chanan. The doctrine is also proclaimed by some 
Northern newspapers of the so-called Democratic 
party, but not generally with such boldness as in 
the South. To shew the exact extent and nature 
of this doctrine of enslaving white men, the fol- 
lowing extracts from Buchanan papers, and from 
the speeches of Buchanan men, are given: 

“The Richmond Examiner, one of the leading 
Democratic xg in Virginia, ardently sup- 
porting Mr. Buchanan, holds the following lan- 
guage in a late issue: 

“*¢ Until recently the defence of Slavery has 
laboured under great difficulties, because its 
apologists—for they were mere apologists—took 
half-way grounds. They confined the defence of 
Slavery to mere negro-Slavery, thereby giving up 
the Slavery principle, admitting other forms of 
Slavery to be wrong. The line of defence, how- 
ever, is nowchanged. The South now maintains 
that Slavery is right, natural, and necessary, and 
does not depend upon difference of complexion. 
The laws of the slave-States justify the holding of 
white men in bondage.’ 

‘** Another Buchanan paper, the leading one in 
South Carolina, says : 

‘+<¢ Slavery is the natural and normal condition 
of the labouring man, whether white or black. 
The great evil of Northern free society is, that it 
is burdened with a servile class of mechanics and 
labourers unfit for self-government, and yet 
clothed with the attributes and powers of citizens. 
Master and slave is a relation in society as neces- 
sary as that of parent and child, and the Northern 
States will yet have to introduce it. Their theory 
of free government is a delusion.’ 


‘** There ’s ‘ Democratic’ doctrine for you with’ 


a vengeance! ‘ our theory of free government is a 
delusion ;’ labouring men, whether white or black, 
to be slaves. Verily, matters are coming to a 
pretty pass with us. 

‘‘The Richmond (Virginia) Inquirer, Mr. 
Buchanan's confidential organ, and considered by 
the ‘ Democratic’ party as its ablest paper in the 
South, speaks as follows ina recent Number : 

‘*¢ Repeatedly have we asked the North, Has 
not the experiment of universal liberty failed? 
Are not the evils of free society insufferable ? and 
do not most thinking men among you propose to 
subvert and reconstruct it? Still no answer. 
This gloomy silence is another conclusive proof, 
added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
furnished, that free society in the long run is an 
impracticable form of society: it is everywhere 
starving, demoralized, and insurrectionary. We 
repeat, then, that policy and humanity alike 
forbid the extension of the evils of free society to 
new and coming generations. Two opposite and 
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conflicting forms of society cannot, among civi- 
lized men, co-exist and endure. The one must 
give way and cease to exist; the other become 
universal. If free society be unnatural, immoral, 
unchristian, it must fall, and give way to ‘slave 
society—a social system, old as world, univer- 
sal as man.’ 

« And the Muscogee (Alabama) Herald, another 
valiant Buchanan organ, says : 

“*Free society! We sicken at the name. 
What is it but a conglomeration of greasy me- 
chanics, filthy ives, small-fisted farmers, 
and moon-st theorists? All the Northern, 
and especially the’ New-England States, are de- 
void of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen, 
The prevailing class one meets with is that of me- 
chanics struggling to be genteel, and small far- 
mers who do their own + and yet who 
are hardly fit for association with a society which 
the Northern herdes are endeavouring to extend 
into Kansas.’ 

* And the South-Side Democrat, another pro- 
minent Buchanan Paper in Virginia, the editor 
of which was supported for Clerk of the House of 
8 ong y the Democratic members of 
present Congress, abuses every thing free 
after this style : : 

“* We have got to hating every thing with the 
prefix “free,” from free negroes down and up 
through the whole catalogue—free farms, free 
labour, free society, free will, free thinking, free 
children, and free schools—all belonging to the 
same brood of damnable “‘isms.” But worst 
of all these abominations is the modern system of 
free schools. The New-England system of free 
schools has been the cause and prolific source of 
the infidelities and treasons that have turned her 
cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land 
into the common nestling-places of howling bed- 
lamites. We abominate the system, because the 
schools are free.’ 

“ The Charleston (South Carolina) Standard, 
another Democratic , in defending the 
murderer Herbert Fg heaton Congress 
man, who shot the poor Irish waiter, says : 

“ *If white men accept the offices of menials, it 
should be expected that they will do so with an 
apprehension of their relation to society, and the 
disposition quietly to encounter both the re- 
sponsibilities and liabilities which the relation 


imposes. 
**The Alabama Mail, in commenting on the 
same, says— 
“ *It is getting time that waiters at the North 
were convinced they are servants, and not 


rp Sep a We hope this Herbert 
air will teach them prudence.” 

“So much for extracts from * Democratic’ 
newspapers. Now for a few from Democratic 


“S. W. Downs, late Democratic senator from 
Louisiana, in an elaborate and carefully prepared 


speech, pubiished in the Washington Globe, 
sa 


ys : 

“**T call upon the opponents of Slavery to 
prove that the white labourers of the North are 
as happy, contented, or as comfortable as the 
slaves of the South. In the South the slaves do 
not suffer one-tenth of the evils endured by the 
white labourers of the North. Poverty is un- 
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known to the Southern slave, for as soon as the 
master of slaves becomes too poor to provide for 
them, he sells them to others who can ‘take care 
of them. This is one of the excellencies of the 
system of Slavery, and this is the superior con- 
dition of the Southern slave over the Northern 
white labourer.’ 

“* According to Mr. Downs, then, (good Demo- 
cratic authority,) all that the Northern white 
labourer requires is somebody to sell him when 
he falls into poverty. Admirable philanthropy ! 
Beautiful Democracy ! 

“Senator Clemens, of Alabama, declared, in a 
speech in the United-States’ Senate, that ‘the 
operatives of New England were not as well 
situated nor as comfortably off as the slaves that 
cultivate the rice and cotton-fields of the South.’ 

‘In a recent speech by Mr. Reynolds, Pierce- 
Buchanan-Democratic candidate for Congress 
from Missouri, that gentleman distinctly asserted 
that 

‘*¢ The same construction of the power of Con- 
press to exclude Slavery from a United-States’ 

erritory would justify the Government in exclud- 
wag, via citizens, Germans and Irish, as 
as Niggers.’ 

‘*‘ Here a Missouri Democrat classes Germans 
and Irish indiscriminately with Negro slaves. 

“Mr. L. H. Goode, another Atchison Demo- 
crat of Missouri, in a recent speech against 
the Free-State men of Kansas, denounced the 
labouring men as ‘ white slaves.’ 

‘‘ These extracts are not taken from obscure 
prints or obscure men. They are from the active, 
influential papers, and influential men who lead 
the Democratic party. 

“The Washington Union, the national organ 
of the Democratic ‘party, says that the honest 
and heroic free labouring men of Kansas, ‘ Are a 
miserable, blear-eyed rabble, who have been 
transferred like so many cattle to that country.’ 

“Senator Butler (the uncle of ‘ Assassin” 
Brooks), a shining light in the Democratic 
galaxy, declared in a speech in the United-States’ 
Senate this session 

“*That men had no right to vote unless they 
are possessed of property as — by the Con- 
stitution of South Carolina. ere no man can 
vote unless he own ten negroes, or real estate to 
the value of 10,000 dollars. 

* And this is the doctrine which ‘ Democracy,’ 
so-called, would introduce in Pennsylvania. 

‘* James Buchanan, the Presidential candidate 
of the men and of the party who hold these odious 
views, advocated the doctrine in the United- 
States’ Senate of reducing the wages of Ame- 
rican operatives and labourers to the European 
standard, which is known to be about ten cents a 
day. What a fit candidate Mr. Buchanan is for 
those who would make white men slaves ! 

** John C. Fremont, the true Republican and 
true Democrat, who has worked his own way 
from poverty to greatness, pays the following 
high tribute to the dignity of free labour, and yet 
his enemies have the meanness to assert that he 
is a slaveholder. Colonel Fremont never owned 
a dollar in human flesh. Hear what he says 
about ‘free labour.’ 

‘“* * Free labour, the natural capital which con- 
stitutes the real wealth of this great country, 
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and creates that intelligent power in the masses 
alone to be relied on as the bulwark of free insti- 
tutions.’ 

“ The New-York Day-Book, one of the two 
awe in New-York city that support James 

hanan, proposes to enslave poor Americans, 
Germans, and Irish, who may fall into poverty 
and be unable to support their families. Here 
are the Day-Book's exact words in speaking of 
the poor white people: 

***Sell. the parents of these children into 
Slavery. Let our Legislature pass a law, that 
whoever will take these parents and take care of 
them and their offspring, in sickness and in 
health, clothe them, feed them, and house them, 
shall be legally entitled to their services ; and let 
_ the same Legislature decree. that whoever receives 
these parents and their children, and obtains their 
ae shall take care of them as long as they 

ive.’ ” 
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SLAVERY AND THE UNITED PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


In former numbers of the Reporter we have 
adverted to the subject of Slavery in con- 
nection with the action relatively thereto of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
as exemplified by its Missionaries at Calabar. 
The question is an extremely important one, 
involving the prineiple of anti-slavery action 
in a body, which, unfortunately following 
the example of the majority of the American 
churches, has committed itself to a course 
similar to theirs; one which, to employ the 
language of Mrs. Stowe, in her preface to 
Dred, “ has age lowered the standard 
of the church, North and South, and been 
productive of more infidelity than the works 
of all the aati rag put. together.” 

The following letter on the subject. of the 
action of the United Presbyterian Church, in 
connection with its Old Calabar Mission, has 
been published in a Scotch paper, and a copy 
of the same forwarded to us for publication. 

SLAVERY AT CALABAR. 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle. 

“ Srr,—Prefixed to the fifth annual report of 
the Glasgow New Association for the Abolition 
of Slavery there is a short. account of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting and soirée, in 
which we are informed that the Rev. Dr. Robson 
in the course of his address, “vindicated the 
anti-slavery action of the United Presbyterian 
Church, in connection with their Old Calabar 
Mission, declaring his. conviction that similar 
action on the part of the American churches 
would put an end to Slavery in a few months.” 
It is to be regretted that the vindication referred 
to is not given at length, as it possibly might 
have removed doubts from the minds. of many— 
both office-bearers and private members of the 
United Presbyterian Church—concerning the 
false position in which the church has been placed 
in peppered to Slavery, by the deliverance of the 
Synod at its last meeting anent the admission 
of slaveholders to the fellowship of the mission. 
churches at Calabar. 
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“ Although not so sanguine as Dr. Robson as 
to the results which would flow from similar 
action on the part of the American churches, I 
readily confess: it would be an important step, 
were they to take it; but the ‘action’ of the 
United Presbyterian Church im the premises 
will, so far as it has any influence on the Ame- 
rican churches, only induce them to sit still. 

‘* Besides, itis obvious that what would be a 
step in advance towards freedom, on the part of 
the Presbyterian Church of America, steeped as 
it has been, amd still is, in the abominations of 
Slavery, would be, as it has been, a retrograde 
movement (deeply to be regretted) on the part of 
a church, which, up till May 1855, stood foremost 
among the churches of Christ in bearing a faith- 
ful testimony against the sin of Slavery. 

“ The action of the Synod, in admitting slave- 
holders. to the fellowship of the church, not 

unheeded by our American brethren. 
Those who have been long known as the advo- 
cates of pro-slavery churches hail it as evidence 
of a new light having dawned on the United 
Presbyterian Church; whilst those who have 
laboured long and faithfully, amidst many dis- 
couragements, but have not fainted, but conti- 
nue, till this: present time, battling bravely with 
the enemy, feel as soldiers when a standard- 
bearer fainteth. 

‘* In support of these statements, allow me to 
lay before Ate United Presbyterian Church, and 
all whom it may concern, or who are desirous to 
know the truth on the subject, the few following 
sentences from an article in the New-York Ob- 
server of 16th August last, a paper whieh, from 
its long and faithful services to the slaveocracy, 
is well known, to those who know any thing 
about the matter, as the most virulent pro- 
slavery religiows newspaper published in Ame- 
rica. Let us hear, therefore, what the Observer 
has to say on the subject. ‘For years past it 
has been a current sentiment in many of the 
Scottish churches, particularly im that large 
denomination known as the United Presbyterian 
Chureh, that no slaveholder should be admitted 
to Christian fellowship. Indeed, the mass of the 
United Presbyterians of Seotland have been so 
intensely zealous on the subject of Slavery, that 
they would not listen with patience to any 
apology for a slaveholder, no matter what might 
be his circumstances. Of late, however, the 
United Presbyterian Church has discovered that 
men may be good Christians, though they own 
slaves, and at this moment she has slaveholders 
in her communion. This state of things is the 
result of her missionary operations in Western 
Africa.’ 

“The article contains a number of extracts 
from what the Observer informs its readers is 
‘the able speech of the Rev. Dr. Somerville, the 
Missionary Secretary of the Board ;’ and further 
tells them, ‘it is a remarkable speech, consider- 
iug where it was delivered.’ This notice of the 
‘action’ of the United Presbyterian Synod, by 
such an authority, will no doubt be duly appre- 
ciated by those more immediately concerned. 

And, now, as to the opinion of the really 
honest anti-slavery men in America, I offer the 
following sentence from a letter lately received 
from Lewis Tappan, Esq., of New York, a gen- 
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tleman whose position for the last quarter of a 
century as a consistent Christian leader of the 
anti-slavery host of America entitles his opinion 
on the deliverance of the Synod touching the ad- 
mission of slaveholders to church fellowship at 
Calabar, to great weight with all honest anti- 
slavery men. 

«This act of the Board of Missions, (says Mr. 
Tappan, of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland,) though it will be approved of by a very 
large proportion of the religious papers in this 
country) has inflicted a — wound upon the 
anti-slavery cause in theUnited States : while the 
church (worldly as it now is) has any complicity 
with slavery, it will be very difficult to eradicate 
it. The complicity of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
American Home Missionary Society,with slavery, 
in sustaining missionaries who are pastors of 
churches that admit slaveholders to church fel- 
lowship without. objection, on the ground of their 
being slave-holders, has been and is a most for- 
midable obstacle to the rectification of public sen- 
timent in the free-States, and, I may say, to the 
conversion of the world. And the recent act of 
your ministers of Scotland, who at an earlier pe- 
riod stood forth manfully as the advocates of 
human rights, and who remonstrated with re- 
creant ministers in this country on-account of 
their pro-slaveryism, has filled the hearts of 
thousands of anti-slavery people in this country 
with anguish. Let us cease from man and put 
our trust more than ever in God: He will vindi- 
cate his own cause, and make both the folly and 
the wrath of men to praise him.” 

“It is hoped that these words of Mr. Tappan 
will be duly pondered by the ministers and mem- 
bers of the United Presbyterian Church; and that 
the members of the Glasgow New Organiza- 
tion will observe that his opinion of the anti- 
slavery action of the United Presbyterian Church 
is very different from that which they have sent 
forth in their report. 

** lam, yours respectfully, 
* WitiiaM LILLIE. 
«1, Newington Place, 
Edinburgh, 27th March, 1856.” 


PRESTON S. BROOKS. 
Our readers are aware that Preston S. 
Brooks, the cowardly assailant of the Hon. 
C. Sumner, was the object of much censure 





on the part of the House of Representatives ; 


and that although the motion for his expul- 
sion was not carried, he resigned his seat, 
and threw himself back for re-election upon 
his constituents. He was of course returned 
anew. Public meetings were held also, at 
which resolutions approving of his conduct 
were , and he received testimonials, in 
the form of silver-mounted canes, bearing 
the inscription, “Hit him again.” The 
Southern journals, too, were not behindhand 
in lauding his ruffianly conduct. The fol- 
lowing extracts from recent American files 
will afford our readers some idea of the spirit 
of the Southerners. We introduce them for 
the purpose of illustrating the demoralized 
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state of the public mind there, which tole- 
rates such barbarity, and by way of — 
to the address of some factory girls at Lowell, 
in one of the Northern States, in which they 
read P. 8. Brooks a lesson he ought to profit 
by, though of course he is too case-hardened 
to do so. 

“ Sournern Cutvatry.—The following extract 
from the letter of a young gentleman of ‘high 
respectability’ at Charleston, S. C., to a friend 
now at the North, has been communicated to us 
for publication ; 

‘© *«T suppose you have heard of the lambasting 
Mr. Brooks gave Mr. Sumner. Well, the 
Charlestonians have subscribed ten cents each 
and bought a splendid cane, with the words ‘ Hit 
him again’ engraved on the head; and if Mr. 
Sumner troubles South Carolina or Mr. Brooks 
again, he will get something engraved on his head 
which will be very apt to make him a grave sub- 
ject.’ 

*‘ At a meeting at Martine’s Dépot, S. C., the 
following resolution was adopted among others : 

‘*¢ Resolved, If Northern fanatics will persist 
in meddling with our private institutions, we 
deem it expedient that Southern members should 
reply to them by the use of gutta-percha.’ 

“ At a meeting in Clinton, S. C., the following 
were adopted by acclamation : 


«Resolved, That we, as a portion of the con- 


stituents of the Hon. Preston 8S. Brooks, do 
heartily agree with him in chastising, coolly and 
deliberately, the vile and lawless Sumner, of 
Massachusetts.’ 

“* Resolved, That in using arguments stronger 
than words, he has convinced our Northern bre- 
thren of the true spirit of Southern chivalry and 
patriotism, and has expressed the undivided senti- 
ments of his constituency ; and, whenever it is 
necessary, we feel it to be the bounden duty ofall 
true to the Constitution todo like Brooks.’ 

*** Resolved, That for the high respect and 
full appreciation of Col. Brooks’ conduct, we pre- 
sent tim a cane from the: soil of his own Con- 
er no district, with this inscription: ‘ Use 

nock-down arguments ;’ feeling that none other 
can be effectual on a perverted mind and degene- 
rate race.’ 

“What lofty ideas of manly courage, gentle- 
manly behaviour, and constitutional law these 
Carolina heroes seem to possess! Does it ever 
enter their minds that they talk and act like 
nothing but barbarians, and cowards to boot ? 

“The Southern Argus, Norfolk Va., rejoices 
that ‘the poltroon Senator of Massachusetts, 
Charles Sumner,’ has been pounded by Brooks 
‘till he fell on the floor, wriggling and twisting 
like a wounded worm,’ and rejoices ‘ that there are 
some honourable journalists in the North who 
take a correct view of this affair ;’ to prove which 
he proceeds to quote from the Boston Daily 
Courier, Whig, an apology for Brooks’ ruf- 
fianism. We have not room to answer, and so 
shall not quote the gross libels on Sumner in 
which the Argus abounds, but conclude with this 
citation : 

**¢ We hope the canting abolition hypocrites in 
Congress will now learn that there is a difference 
between the ** freedom ” of speech and the abuse of 
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speech, and that they need not expect to be treated 
as gentlemen unless they behave as such. 
THE CONTRAST. 

Tue Factory Girts anp Butty Brooks. The 
factory girls of Lowell have given expression 
to their feelin upon the late Sumner outrage, 
by sending to P. 8. Brooks thirty pieces of silver 
(3 cent pieces), a rope, and a winding sheet, with 
the following letter expressing their sentiments : 

“ ¢ Mr. B.—Sir: Perceiving by the public prints 
that your friends are giving expression to their 
sentiments towards you by rich tokens of esteem, 
we, too, the factory girls of Lowell, termed bA 
Southerners ** Northern Slaves,” yet who are not 
such abject slaves as not to understand—to appre- 
ciate—to detest—to abhor, with all the sympathy, 
humanity, and dignity, of woman, and as the 
free daughters of New England, your late base, 
** murderous, brutal, cowardly” attack upon one 
of New-England’s sons and noblemen, Massa- 
chusett’s Senator — Sumner, the champion of 
freedom, for those who now wear Southern 
Jfetters, and the watchman and guardian of the 
rights of the Northern labourer, lest those same 
fetters be fastened upon our feet, and the slave’s 
manacles encircle our wrists, and the dark pall 
of slavery be drawn over our minds. 

*Such a man we honour, and he who has no 
arguments to use but a cudgel—no sense of 
honour but the duellist’s—no innate sense of truth, 
right, and justice, but the betrayer’s, certainly 
deserves the fate of Judas, and we wish to aid 
him in obtaining it. We therefore send you 
thirty pieces of silver, a good new rope, and cloth 
of our own manufacture for a winding-sheet, 
begging you to accept them, and, as soon as possible, 
follow your illustrious predecessor, Judas: and 
know well, as you do it, that a whole army of 
true women here are spinning the threads and 
watching the flying shuttles that shall ere long, 
as we trust, weave the web of Freedom, long and 
wide enough for the winding sheet of that atro- 
cious system, American Slavery. 

‘Factory Giris.’” 
The ovations to P. S. Brooks do not ap- 
ar to be on the decline, and the individual 
onoured takes advantage of opportunities, as 
th esent themselves, to favour his friends 
with his peculiar views: ez. gr. 
** PRESTON S. BROOKS AT HOME. 

‘“‘ Under this heading, with the subsidiary one 
of * Blood and murder, thander and lightning, fire 
and fury, Slavery or death, dissolution, secession, 
or eternal smash,’ the New-York Times reports a 
banquet and presentation to Preston S. Brooks, 
the assailant of Mr. Summer, got up by his con- 
stituents of the Fourth Congressional District 
of South Carolina, and given on the 3d instant, 
at N inety-six Dépot, on the road between Colum- 
bia and Greenville, and about 205 miles from the 
city of Charleston. The report says there must 
have been 10,00u people. there. The chair was 
taken by Dr. Caine. A Major-General M‘Gowan 
concluded his speech by presenting to Brooks a 
cane and goblet, on the former of which was this 
inscription, ‘Use knock-down arguments. To 
the Hon. Preston S. Brooks.’ Dr. Prestly then pre- 
sented an orange-wood cane. In his reply Brooks 
said, ‘ For inflicting the punishment upon Mr. 
Summer, of Massachusetts, I have had showered 
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upon me applause and commendation from 
every part of the entire South.” He added, ‘I am 
by no means confident of the election of Mr. Bu- 
chanan. I think it probable that John C. Fre- 
mont may be the next President. I tell you, 
fellow citizens, from the very bottom of my heart, 
that the only mode which I think available for 
ae that issue is just to tear the Constitution 
of the United States, trample it under foot, and 
form a Southern Confederacy, every State of which 
will be a slave-holding State. I believe it as I 
stand in the face of my Maker: I believe it on 
my responsibility to you as your honoured repre- 
sentative, that the only hope of the South is in 
the South, and that the only available means of 
making that hope effective is to cut asunder the 
bonds that tie us together, and take our se- 
parate position in the family of nations. These 
are my opinions: they have always been my 
opinions. I have been a Disunionist from 
the time I could think. T on my in- 
dividual responsibility. If Fremont be elected 
President of the United States, I am for the 
people in their majesty rising above the law 
and the leaders, taking the power into their own 
hands, going by concert or not by concert, and 
laying the strong arm of Southern freemen upon 
the treasury and archives of the Government.” 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 

Cotovrep Prorre 1n OmniBusEs.—In the 
Supreme Court of New York, on the 27th ult., 
Judge Whiting, in an action for damages, brought 
by a coloured woman for alleged assault com- 
mitted by an omnibus-driver, who attempted to 
eject her from his coach, ruled that colour was 
no disqualification of the plaintiff, and observed, 
that in that State a person of colour laboured 
under no inconvenience on that account, and 
might aspire to the Presidency of the United 
States if he chose, without violating any law or 
meeting any disability. The Judge also ruled 
that common carriers are compelled by law to 
carry all persons presenting themselves, and no 
company has a right to set up a rule to the con- 
trary. The jury returned a verdict of twelve 
dollars for the plaintiff. 

Pro-Stavery Desporrsm.—Mr. James Col- 
well was, the other day, selling window shades, at 
Cheraw, South Carolina. ohn Malone was 
one of his men, and in a bar-room dared to say 
he should vote for making Kansas a free State, 
for he thought poor white men did not stand as 
good a chance to get a living in the slave-States 
as in the free. John Malone was attacked for 
freedom of speech, and James Colwell defended 
him. For this they were sent out of the State. 
They were nearly mobbed at Wilmington, N.C., 
and, at Norfolk, put two days and nights in a dirty 
jail. James Colwell lost his he ai and business. 

Mechanics and labourers ! what do you think of 
a poor man in the slave-States ? Now, what do you 
think of making Kansas, New Mexico, and Utah, 
slave States? Would you like to live there when 
slavery has gonein? Thinkof this. Think whe- 
ther you do live in the Jand of the free, when such 
things are done and go unrebuked! Will you vote 
for such things ?— Cincinnati Gazette. 

Tae Inzquatity oF Taxation IN VIRGINIA 
is now exciting attention among her citizens. The 
Wellsburgh Herald, amid some of that, bitter 
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opposition which might be expected, is honestly 
> are the people of Western Virginia what 
Slavery costs. 

A recent number of that sheet has an able 
article on the present system of taxation. It 
seems that the tax on slaves is fixed by the Con- 
stitution: on all other property, it is rated by the 

i . Here is a fraud, to begin with. 
The Constitution was framed when slaves were 
far cheaper than now. The Constitution pro- 
vides that “every slave, over twenty years old, 
shall be taxed equal to the tax on lands of the 
value of three hundred ‘dollars. Slaves under 
that age shall not be taxed.” The number under 
twelve years is about 200,000; and the market- 
able value would be at least 300 dollars each on 
an average, making an aggregate of sixty mil- 
lions of ‘property,’ not taxed at all! More- 
over, slaves over twelve, assessed by the Consti- 
tution at 300 dollars each, are worth, on an ave- 
rage, 500 dollars each. There being in the State 
300,000 slaves over twelve years of age, this 
makes another sum of sixty millions not taxed! 
The State tax is forty cents on the hundred dol- 
lars. If slaves, therefore, were equitably taxed, 
they would pay an annual revenue of nearly half 
a million inne more than they do now. The 
whole revenue of Virginia, last year, was some- 
what less than one millon of dollars. 

How oppressive on the cities and towns, and 
on all whose property is not largely in slaves, is 
the present system of taxation in Virginia, we 
need not indicate.— Tribune. 

LiBeRATION OF TWELVE Staves.—Catharine 
Smoot, of Jefferson County, Kentucky, widow of 
Alexander Smoot, who died in 1847, says the 
Cincinnati Commercial, was passenger recentl 
on the mail boat from Louisville to this city, wit 
eleven slaves, whom she proposes to emancipate. 
She was offered 10,000 pl cash down for the 
lot, but said that the money was no temptation, 
as she would free her servants, because she was 
convinced that it was her duty as a Christian to 
do so. A black man belongs to her who was not 
with this company, as he is hired out for a term, 
at the expiration of which he too is to be freed. She 
says that she considers it her duty, after freeing 
her slaves, to make such provision for them that 
they will not suffer ‘or me burdensome to 
those among whom they will make their home. 

InsovencE ResukED.— A correspondent sends 
us the following notice of an incident. which oc- 
curred a day or two since in this city : 

“ A Southerner, who has been a good customer 
of one of my neighbours for several years, ap- 
proached him after he had made his usual Fall 

urchase with the remark: ‘Now we have 

nished business, let me inquire, Mr. ——, how 
you stand in politics 2’ The creditor, with manly 
independence, replied in a very kind tone, ‘ I intend 
to vote for Fremont, and hope he'll be elected.’ 
‘ Well, then,’ said the other, assuming a threaten- 
ing attitude, ‘all I’ve got to say is, if you vote 
for Fremont, and he’s elected, I shall never pay 
for those goods.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the son of Free- 
dom, ‘as | always expect to get paid for goods I 
deliver, I beg leave to inform you that you cannot 
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buy s of me on those terms.’ A noble reply, 
worthy a place beside that of the firm who said 
their goods, and not their principles, were for 
sale.” — Times. 

AN Oseriin CuaractEeR.— Oberlin has at 
least one character meet for the pen of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. It is that of Allen Jones, the 
North-Carolina emancipationist. How old he is 
‘the did n’t know no more’n arabbit,” but he is 

ood and gray as Uncle Tom. Stout and stalwart, 
|! was a famous blacksmith at Raleigh, N.C., 
and shod all the stage-horses on the routes to 
that region. In 1830 he bought himself for 
3060 dols. ; in 1831, his wife and three children 
for 1500 dols. ; and his “‘ old fadder,” of seventy, 
for 500 dols. He lived and worked at his trade 
in Raleigh till 1843, accumulating several thou- 
sand dollars worth of property, which he sold on 
credit to “‘ white folks,” and lost nearly the whole 
by the bankrupt law. About this time “free 
niggers ” becoming obnoxious because they would 
educate their children and read newspapers— 
Jones took the National Intelligencer, and does 
et—he removed to Ohio. Finding that “co- 
oured folks” fared at Cincinnati about as in 
Carolina, he settled at Oberlin, where he now 
owns a handsome property, and enjoys all the 
comforts of life and the luxury of freedom. His 
home is beautiful with trees and flowers, and 
two of his six sons have graduated with College 
honours. Two others wil, at next commence-~ 
ment; and his other sons and daughter are 
examples of industry and studiousness that many 
of lighter skin might imitate with advantage. 

Allen is the politest man in Oberlin, and with 
a ‘God bless ye, Sir, this is a nice place to 
eddicate children in,” greets everybody attracted 
to his shop door by the sturdy blows within.— 
Cleveland Herald. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following sums-since the publi- 
cation of our last list : 








Donations, Subscript. 
Baker, E., Birmingham ‘ 1 0 
Baker, G., ditto . ; ie 1 1 0 
Bottomley, J., ditto. . . 3 20 0 
Brown, Potto, Houghton . 20 0 
Cadbury, R.T.,Birmingham, .. 20 0 
Cadbury, R. H. ditto . . ws 1 0 0 
Cross, Mrs. M., Colchester, os 010 0 


Dillwyn, Mrs. M., Lea- 
mington . «+ .-.10 0 

Evans, S., and Sisters, Bir- 
mingham . ... 

Gibbon, J., ditto . 

King, S., ditto 

Lloyd, S., ditto ‘ 

Seekings, J. R., ditto 

Shorthouse, R., ditto 

Shorthouse, J., ditto 

Southall, T., ditto 

Southall, W., ditto 

Sturge, J., ditto . 

Sturge, C., ditto . 

Sturge, E., ditto . 
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